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International Textbooks 


in Practical Arts: 


SELECTIVE ART APTITUDE TESTS 
by William H. Varnum 
Permanent Test Section, Books A andB.. $1.34 
Student’s Test Section, Book B only... . 
Examiner's Manual 
Scoring and Interpretation Manual 
Validation, Reliability, and Rating Manual 


HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS 
Industrial Arts for the General Shop 
by Earl L. Bedell and Ernest Gardner, $1.34 


PEWTER—SPUN, WROUGHT, AND CAST 
by Burl N. Osburn and Gordon O. Wilber, $2.50 


PLASTICS—PROBLEMS AND PROCESSES 
by Dale E. ee Carson W. Pepper, 
3 








in Guidance: 


ONE HUNDRED GUIDANCE LESSONS 
by Frank S. Endicott, $1.34 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 
Write Dept. 2-H for Examination Copies on Approval 


SCRANTON PENNSYLVANIA 














CONSERVATION 


OF AMERICAN RESOURCES 
By Charles N. Elliott 


presents a fascinating story of America’s 

natural resources and the methods of con- 
serving them. 

The importance of 

Conservation as a 

factor in Educa- 

tion and Na- 

De- 


fense should 


tional 


be a matter 
of concern to 
every educa- 


tor. 
> 


For information, write 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 


441 West Peachtree St. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








THE 1941 EomION OF Aho Ab ce and Nerry Books 


Authors: Mabel O'Donnell, Alice Carey, and Mary Geisler Phillips 


SUCCESS 


THE BASIC PRIMARY READING PROGRAM 
List 
Price 
Rides and Slides, Basic First Pre-Primer.$0.24 
Here and There, Basic Second Pre-Primer .24 
Day In and Day Out, Basic Primer... .7 
Round About, Basic First Reader 
Friendly Village, Basic Second Reader 
If | Were Going, Basic Third Reader. . 


88 
96 


 ™ READING READINESS PROGRAM 


ere We Go, A First Reading Readi- 

ness Book ae 
Happy Days, Readiness Pre-Primer.... .24 
Down The River Road, Readiness Sec- 

ond Reader wa 
Through The Green Gate, 

Third Reader 


Readiness 


ATTRACTS SUCCESS AND THE 
PIONEER STILL SETS THE PACE 


PARALLEL READING PROGRAM 


ist 
Price 


Anything Can Happen, Parallel First 
Reader $0 
(Other Parallel Readers are in preparation) 


INTERMEDIATE READING PROGRAM 


Singing 
(Fifth 


Companion 


Book 
for 


Wheels, Basic Fourth Reader.. 1.08 
and Sixth Readers—in preparation) 


COMPANION BOOKS 


Rides and Slides 

Day In and Day Out 
Round About 

Down The River Road.... 
Friendly Village 

Through The Green Gate 
If | Were Going 

Singing Wheels 


Usual Discount on quantity orders 


Manuals are furnished free of charge to teachers who use The Alice and Jerry Books 
basically. 


A COMPLETE teaching program—COMPLETE accessory materials, 
Write our nearest office for further information on The Alice and Jerry Reading Program 








Fast! Sharp! Bright! 
8 Colors! A12-year- 
old Can Operate It! 


Typed, Written, Drawn...1 to 8 Colors... 
Quickly! With Simple New Ditto “R-5" 


Much of the drudgery of teaching is 
routine—duplication. That’s what 
makes the remarkable new Ditto 
“R.5" the whole school’s daily, 
hourly aid in doing things better and 
faster. Get acquainted with this great 
teaching assistant! 


COPIES COST LESS THAN 
5c PER HUNDRED, FOR 


Examination ques- 
tions 

Lesson sheets 

Primary problems 

Laboratory mate- 
rials 

School newspapers 

Objective tests 

Study outlines 

Bibliographies 

Drawings, graphs 
and sketches 


Shorthand samples 

Maps 

Music scores 

Lectures 

Athletic schedules 

Dramatic club manu- 
scripts 

Notices of meetings 

Office forms 

Instructions to 
teachers 

Reports to Board of 
Education 


The New Ditto “R-5" is a miracle of 
speed, velvety action and wide versa- 
tility—using pencil, pen and ink or 
typed originals, or any combination 
of the three—reproducing 50 to 70 
bright copies per minute—in one to 
eight colors at once—on paper-rang- 
ing in size from 3” x 7” to 8%" x 14”. 
You need it and can use it every hour 
of every day! Mail the coupon for 
details! 


This Semester EXTEND the TEACHING 
DAY with NEW DITTO WORK BOOKS! 


Ditto, Incorporated, providesa library 
of more than 50 authoritative work 
books printed in Ditto reproducing 
ink. 25 new ones this school year! 
Teachers, the nation over, agree that 
Ditto work books are like “invisible 
teachers” for each pupil—reducing 
lesson preparation and paper mark- 
ing, and speeding the learning 
process. Send coupon now for free 
classroom samples and catalog! 


DITTO, Inc. 
2206 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 

( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 

( ) Send me new Ditto Work Book Catalog 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 

( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( ) 
Intermediate ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
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Dr. Thorndike, in his study on the 

campus of Columbia University, 

at work on the manuscript of the 
THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DICTIONARY 


ehind 


the THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DICTIONARY 


Edward Lee Thorndike 


leading educational psychologist, 


author of the THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


and 


two distinguished advisory committees 


Editorial Committee 

Sir William Craigie 

University of Chicago and 
Oxford University. Co- 
Editor, Oxford English Dic- 
tionary and Editor, Dic- 
tionary of American English 


Albert C. Baugh 
University of Pennsylvania 


Leonard Bloomfieid 
Yale University 


Francis M. Crowley 
Fordham University 


Charles C. Fries 
University of Michigan 


Archibald A. Hill 
University of Virginia 


Arthur G. Kennedy 
Stanford University 


George S. Lane 
University of North Carolina 


Kemp Malone 
Johns Hopkins University 


George H. McKnight 
Ohio State University 


Charles S. Pendleton 
George Peabody College 


Robert C. Pooley 
University of Wisconsin 


Robert L. Ramsay 
University of Missouri 


William A. Read 
Louisiana State University 


Edward Sapir, (+1939) 
Yale University 


George Watson 
University of Chicago, Oxford, 
England 


George K. Zipf 
Harvard University 


Pronunciation Committee 


Leonard Bloomfield 
Yale University 


Charles C. Fries 
University of Michigan 


W. Cabell Greet 
Barnard College 


Miles L. Hanley 
University of Wisconsin 


Archibald A. Hill 
University of Virginia 


R-M. S. Heffner 
University of Wisconsin 


Lee S. Hultzén 
University of Missouri 


Hans Kurath 
Brown University 


William F. Luebke 
University of Denver 


Kemp Malone 
Johns Hopkins University 


C. E. Parmenter 
University of Chicago 


Robert C. Pooley 
University of Wisconsin 


Louise Pound 
University of Nebraska 


William A. Read 
Louisiana State University 


Edward Sapir, (+1939) 
Yale University 


C. K. Thomas 
Cornell University 


Claude M. Wise 
Louisiana State University 


Jane Dorsey Zimmerman 
Columbia University 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


NEW YORK 








OU can bring the 
theme of the A. A. 
of S. A. Convention 
to your classroom 


through 


HOW TO READ 
AIRCRAFT 
BLUEPRINTS 


by Owens and Slingluff 


“To Provide por 
the Common Defense” 


DEMOCRACY 
AT WORK 


by Fincher, Fraser, and Kimmel 


THE YOUNG 
AMERICAN 
CIVIC READERS 


by Berman, Fryer, and Barnard 


m To Promote the 
General Welfare” 


STAND FAST 
FOR FREEDOM 


by Lowell Thomas and 
Berton Braley 


“To Secure the 
Blessings of Liberty” 


Write for illustrated 
circulars on these 
important new texts 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Atlanta Dallas _Los Angeles 


Chicago 
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Khetween Editor and Reader CONTENTS FOR MARCH 1941 


| The Outlook for America. . . Le Editor 
= BATTLE to outlaw child labor which Ces Say Saeeaee Editorial 


has been waged for many years was Pedagogy thru Pictures... . . Ruth S. McGrady 
won on February 3 when the United Readable Books of 1940 
States Supreme Court in a decision issued 
without dissent upheld the constitution- 
ality of the Wage-Hour Act, which is de- Creating Conduct Drives ........ . . Harold Saxe Tuttle 
signed to put a floor under wages and a 


ceiling over hours for more than 12,000,000 
workers in American industry and to out- The Sins of Suzanne. . . . 7 . 7 . . . . Elizabeth W. Robinson 


law child labor. The decision overrules the Continuity of Service for Teachers in Southern States W. P. King 
5-4 decision of the Court in 1918 which 


knocked out the Federal Child Labor Act. Physical Fitness for Defense. .......... 
The Wage-Hour Act has as its ultimate EE 6k 6 oe ee a a ee ee 
objective a 4o-cent hour and a 4o-hour 
week. The week maximum has been 
reached, but the wage minimum will not 


be reached until 1943. Under ordinary cir- The Educational Policies Commission 


cumstances now it is 30 cents an hour. The ; 
Act should have a considerable influence Fae Ae Cee. - 


in bringing about a better distribution of Personal Growth Leaflets... . . 
buying power. For example using a 40- 
hour week as standard, the difference be- 
tween a 30-cent hour and a 4o-cent hour 
is $4 a week. If even $1 a week is added Highschool Service. ....... 
to the wages of 12,000,000 people over a 
period of fifty weeks, $600,000,000 is added 
to the buying power of low income work- Notes and Announcements .. . . 
ers. This decision marks a great social ad- 
vance and should receive attention in all 


classes in citizenship and social studies. The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
not a statement of policy of the Association unless set by resolution 


Chemurgy and Conservation ......... .. Vernon Carter 


Famous Health Education Report Now Available... ..... 


Membership in Departments of the NEA, 1940. . 


Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 


Elementary-School Service. . .. . eae ee ee 


How To Secure a Teaching Position Joy Elmer Morgan 
NEA-Sponsored Conferences .. . 


One Hundred Percent Enrolments . 
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WHEN YOU TEACH 


Re9G 


SHORTHAND 
YOU ALSO RECEIVE 


209g 


SERVICE 


The Gregg representative visits you from time 
to time. He is qualified to aid the commercial 
teacher. In the Gregg offices there are additional 
authorities in the field of business education who 
will give you free counsel on special problems 
that may arise. A wealth of methods materials, 
supplementary texts, and tests enable you to 
teach Gregg Shorthand with just the results 
that you seek. Gregg service insures your success. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 
Toronto 


San Francisco 
London Sydney 


4L NIEW 


These Yearbooks of Departments of the National Education Association, all of which are just off the press, 
are timely, sound in principle and products of commissions whose members are rich in practical experience 


in their field. 


Education for Family Life 


Nineteenth Yearbook of the American Association of 


School Administrators 
368 pages 


A discussion of the relationships of school activities 


to the needs and aspirations of home life. 


Mental Health in the Classroom 


Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 


and Directors of Instruction 
311 pages 


objectives. 


$2.00 per copy 


$2.00 per copy 


A practical guide to modern teaching methods with 
implications for mental health. Discussions of con- 
crete classroom practices in the light of mental health 


THIS NEW 
HISTORY SERIES 
INTERPRETS 
AND DEFENDS 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


You who want your pupils to understand and appre- 
ciate the American heritage will be grateful for the 
American Life History Series. For these new books tell 
in gripping narrative style the story of our nation and 


our way of life. 


The series is also remarkable for its vastly improved 
double-cycle organization, and for its powerful ap- 
peal in attractiveness and interest. 


Write for further information 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Louis Missouri 


BOOKS 


Meeting Special Needs of the 
Individual Child 


Nineteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 

School Principals 

423 pages $2.00 per copy 
So broad is the scope of this yearbook and so 

excellent is much of the treatment of its subject that 

everyone engaged in any phase of elementary educa- 

tion should find something helpful to him personally. 


Economic Education 
Eleventh Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 


Studies. 
167 pages Paper $2.00 Cloth $2.30 


An exhaustive treatment on the teaching of eco- 
nomics in elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
junior colleges. 


Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more copies, 33% percent. Carriage charges will be prepaid 
on cash orders but orders not accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges included. 


Order from 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Important 1941 Publications 


PAUL MCKEE M. LUCILE HARRISON ANNIE MCCOWAN 


LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


This new series by leading specialists in the subject, features emphasis on meaning—use of 












pupil experience as the basis for expression—drive for correct oral habits—abundant practice 
—definite daily lessons. 





A spring publication Thoroughly revised 


SCIENCE ON THE MARCH LITERATURE IN THE 
CLARK FITZPATRICK = SMITH SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A new and striking textbook in general science for BRIGGS HERZBERG JACKSON BOLENIUS 
grade IX by well-known authors. Complete, or in 


This thoroughly revised series contains scores of 
two parts. 


new selections to meet the changing point of view 
os in the teaching of literature. Unique exercises are 
EVERYDAY FOODS: 19 41 revision employed to develop insight and accurate reading. 
. HARRIS LACEY Emphasis is on the teaching of reading techniques 

A standard textbook brought to date in every way. as well as on appreciation. 











poten age ~6©6d HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | "ee 





ANOTHER “FIRST L 
























the new 
Free-Standing 
Newspaper Raek... 


Gaylords’ introduce an entirely new kind of 
newspaper rack. Designed for libraries that wish to 
display a few newspapers, this free-standing model 
can be placed anywhere you choose. Lets you bring 

’ your papers out in the open... gives them better 
display. 

Attractively designed for a neat appearance, this 
rack stands only 39 inches high so that it does not 
obstruct the view. It is 1556 inches wide by 30's 
inches long. Comes in quarter sawed white oak 
with light or dark finish. Also available in maple 
in standard finishes. Furnished with or without 
newspaper sticks. 


White for Further Details and Prices 
woe GAYLORD BROS., INE. 22s: 


—) Established 1896 — Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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More of what you WANT! 
In the Way 


YOU WANT IT! 


The answer is at your 
finger tips in 


COMPTON'S 


Last year ... this year... every year 


TH Compton’s in your classroom you 
have the greatest fund of Social Science 
material available anywhere. You have exactly 
the material called for by your Courses of Study. 
You have material that stresses the Social Point 
of View ... the ‘‘why” as well as the “‘what”’ so 
necessary in today’s teaching procedures. You 
have, in fifteen compact, easy to use volumes, 
every requisite to teaching at #ts best. 


This did not just happen. It is the result of 
the Compton editorial policy. That policy is 
summed up in the statement: “15% current 
events revision to keep Compton’s up-to-date... 
85% revision to meet the needs of present day 
courses of study.” 


That is why the New Compton’s gets you 
what you want out of teaching ... helps you get 
more out of life. It gives you the opportunity to 
excel in your work ... to enjoy it, to have leisure 
time and a// the rewards of ability intelligently 
directed. 


No library of a thousand books could give 
you the teaching material you need today that 
you will find so ably presented, so efficiently 
organized in the New Compton’s. Note just a 
few of the things Compton’s offers. 


1. Social Point of View: Meets demands of modern 
courses of study. Gives facts, plus reasons behind facts. 
Students today want the ‘‘twhy” as well as the “‘what.” 


2. Broad Unit Plan: Closely related material grouped 
under large key headings. Not scattered in small articles 
through several volumes, 


3. The "Thumb-Tab”’ Fact-Index in each Volume: Any 
fact can be located in Compton’s in thirty seconds through 
the remarkable Fact-Index at the back of every volume. 
All letters complete in a volume. 


4. Leader in Visual Education: The illustrations in 
Compton’s have been called ‘“‘the finest collection of 
teaching pictures ever printed.” 


5. Pictures Indexed: Student finds immediately any pic- 
ture in Compton’s, as well as any bit of information. No 
hunting from article to article. 


6. Pictographs: A new “picture language” with an almost 
magic influence. Through the medium of pictures and 
graphs they leave with the pupil a permanent “visual 
memory” of what he has learned. 


7. Over 5000 Who’s Who entries on Contemporary 
Notabies: Includes authors and leaders in art, music, edu- 
cation, science, engineering, and public affairs, 


8. Highest Standards of English Teaching: Text of 
Compton’s keeps constantly before pupils excellent mod- 
els of clear and forceful use of English. 


9. Up-to-the-minute War Volume: Available with each 
set of Compton’s, this War Volume makes clear and un- 
derstandable the full significance of the war reports you 
get from radio, newspapers, and magazines, 


NEW sociA SCIENCE MATERIAL 


ALL Material Required by Your Courses of Study 
With the WHY in the Social Viewpoints Emphasized 


CHANGE THIS Not knowe 
ing where to find teach- 
ing material you need 


TO THIS Finding 
at once all teaching 
material you need 


WITH THIS Compton’s ma- 
terial organized to meet 
your courses of study 


Compton’s is the only reference work so continuously revised that it can guar- 
antee you the up-to-date material ...the social viewpoint that modern courses 
of study require. Where else could you get material such as is listed below? 


New Articles on 
LATIN AMERICA 


With emphasis on the Social Point of View 
... pages of timely new articles on our 
neighboring republics to the South writ- 
ten from a completely new and modern 
viewpoint. Their traditions, why they live 
as they do, their history and growth are 
vividly and simply portrayed. These arti- 
cles provide a background for a more in- 
ae orm and sympathetic understanding 
of their problems and our policies for 
more friendly relations, trade expansion 
and mutual defense. Illustrated with many 
new colorful maps, pictures and picto- 
graphs. 


New Outline Guide 
“OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE” 


Stressing the Social Point of View. This is 
a motivated outline, promoting American- 
ism, keyed to the rich source material in 


Send for 36-Page Booklet on LATIN 
AMERICA, Timely mew articles on the 
Republics to the South. Gives new view- 
point of our friendly neighbor policy, our 
political and economic unity of action. 
New maps, pictures, pictographs. Send 
10c in coin or stamps with coupon. With 
it we will send you 


FREE New Outline Guide "OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE” 
A motivated outline directing you to the rich material in 
Compton’s for your study of Americanism, patriotism, 
citizenship, and the American democratic way of life. 
Mail coupon, 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The School Encyclopedia of the Year,Every Year 


Compton’s. It charts factually, historically 
and dramatically the character our nation 
acquired as it grew .. . the heritage that is 
the American way of life. This is exactly 
the material you need to give pupils a new 
understanding of democratic goals, values 
and ideals .. . a new conception of patri- 
otism and citizenship. 


New Article on ECOLOGY 


the study of community relationships 
among plants, animals, and men. One of 
the youngest of the sciences, Ecology stud- 
ies the relations of living things to the 
world in which they live, and tells us, 
among other things how we can most 
effectively use and conserve our resources, 


PLUS specially prepared Social Science 
Material on every Social Studies subject 
. - . and in addition, complete, accurate 
up-to-date information on every other re- 
quired school subject. 


Compton’s BELONGS! 


Compton’s belongs in your school 
library. But progressive educators 
are insisting that each classroom 
have a set... that both teacher and 
pupils can have unrestricted use of 
its rich source material. 

Endorsed by leading educators 
and on the accredited list of all 
authoritative bodies who give ac- 
creditments . . . the day you put 
Compton’s in your classroom, you 
open up new horizons of teaching 
efficiency and personal satisfac- 
tions. 

Every Compton volume is spe- 
cially reinforced by our patented 
Dura Binding Process, to with- 
stand hardest school and library 
use without ever rebinding. Its 
Price is low... the lowest of any 
standard school encyclopedia on 
the market. 


re 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Dept. N3 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Enclosed find 10c in ( _) Coin ( ) Stamps 
for which send me Article on Latin Amer- 
ica and with it FREE, New Outline Guide, 
“Our American Heritage”. 


Street Address or R. F. Diwssscceecececeset® 
MU hiss teekesebasnees .. State 
Grade Now Teaching... 


rt 
Se a ee a 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 48 Years Serving Educator 
Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
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E SEVERAL YEARS in the March 
issue Of THE JOURNAL we have explored 
the outlook for America. We return 
again to this theme after a year of most 
momentous history, which has seen 
Nazi paganism add to its earlier con- 
quests by overrunning Denmark, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Holland, and France; 
Italy drawn into the war and half de- 
feated; and in Russia and Japan devel- 
opments far from reassuring to lovers of 
democratic ideals and ways. 

For us the die is cast. We have set in 
motion a gigantic program of national 
defense and of aid to Britain. We have 
passed thru a precedent-shaking na- 
tional election in which both parties 
supported that program. The President 
in his fireside chat and in his message to 
Congress outlined a policy—apparently 
supported by public sentiment—which 
clearly starts on a path that may lead to 
full participation in the war and the 
settlement to follow it. 

Four predictions commonly made vary 
according to the outlook and interest of 
the speakers: [1] That Germany, Italy, 
and Japan will collapse from within 
when their peoples come to realize that 
the full strength of the United States is 
to be thrown against the invaders; [2] 
that Germany, using the resources of the 
countries she has overrun in addition to 
her own, will be able to conquer Britain 
before the help of the United States can 
become effective; [3] that Britain with 
United States aid will succeed in defeat- 
ing the axis powers; [4] that the war 
will wear on to a long stalemate, ending 
in a negotiated peace or in revolution 
within the countries involved. 

Probably most Americans lean toward 
the first prediction because it is what 
they would like to see happen and be- 
cause of their strong faith in the triumph 
of what they believe to be right. In politi- 
cal and other circles there will continue 
to be discussion of what our policy 
should be, but we may as well realize 
that the intense patriotism which goes 
with such a period as this is unfavorable 
to dissenting opinion; that the temper 
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of the American people once they enter 
a cause is to throw their whole strength 
into it; and that professional witch- 
hunters with an axe to grind—like the 
ghouls that follow in the path of dis- 
aster—will be ever ready to label as 
communist or traitor anyone who does 
not agree with their particular brand of 
patrioteering. 

The role of the schools is clear. It has 
been set forth ably by our Educational 
Policies Commission. The schools must 
build loyalty to country and devotion to 
the ways of democracy into the lives of 
the young people entrusted to their care. 
They must make the advantages of 
democracy and the possibilities of its 
further development so clear that young 
people will be inspired to give their best 
to their country in peace or war. They 
must build selfrespect and conserve in- 
telligence, health, and character. They 
must prepare young people to meet with 
confidence, courage, intelligence, and 
patience the problems which now arise 
and which will come with peace and re- 
construction. The schools are the first 
line of defense in the long run and can 
be neglected only at our national peril. 

We have pointed out in previous 
March editorials that two forces are 
under the present world upheaval and 
that both of these forces have great pos- 
sibilities for good. They are the aspira- 
tion of people in every country for a 
better way of life and the power con- 
ferred upon mankind by scientific tech- 
nology. The war will distort these forces 
for its terrible ends, but it will not de- 
stroy them and in some phases may 
even advance them. 

The present conflict is both a struggle 
between nations and a struggle between 
various groups within nations for power 
and resources. It is a phase of the age-old 
struggle of the people toward equality 
of opportunity and toward a greater 
share in the management of their own 
lives. For 1900 years Christianity has 
given this struggle its major impetus. 
The conflict is intensified now because 
scientific technology combined with an 


antiquated money and exchange sys- 
tem has tended to concentrate wealth, 
opportunity, and power in the hands of 
the few at the expense of the people. We 
see this in our own country and if we 
are not on our guard, it will be in- 
tensified by the huge expenditures for 
defense. The New Republic recently 
pointed out that the average cost for 
hull and machinery for each of three 
35,000-ton battleships now being built 
in government plants is $20,000,000 less 
than precisely similar craft under con- 
struction in private plants, even tho 
wages are somewhat higher in the gov- 
ernment establishments. 

America may, if she will, have a great 
influence in the settlement which is to 
follow the cessation of hostilities. The 
time has come for world organization 
with police power to defend weak na- 
tions against the strong; with courts to 
decide controversies and to interpret 
agreements; and with some representa- 
tive body to develop policies for relations 
between nations, without interfering 
with their internal affairs beyond a cer- 
tain minimum of human rights which 
should be guaranteed to everyone. The 
backward peoples and the undeveloped 
areas should be placed in charge of the 
world federation as a whole and should 
not be traded around for exploitation by 
individual nations. If America is to pour 
her might into this war, she should in- 
sist On some constructive plan for or- 
dering world affairs after the war that 
will accord with our American ideals of 
democratic life. Merely to underwrite 
the British empire with its class system 
at home and its exploitation of weaker 
peoples abroad and its domination by 
the London bankers would be a futile 
and costly exploit, likely to weaken 
democratic forces within our own coun- 
try. 

Let us enter this crisis with determin- 
ation and energy, but with patience and 
tolerance and devotion to the Christian 
ideals which alone can insure justice 
and peace. It is a great time to be a 
teacher. 


"7 Fis Morgan 
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...can spring be far belund? 


PEDAGOGY THRU PICTURES 


Kindergarten children at the N. P. Gage School, 
Washington, D. C. (Ruth S. McGrady, teacher), 


describe their spring science unit: 


1—Our chicks, hatched in an incubator, must be 
kept warm until they are bigger. 

2 and 3—We play with the rabbit and the ducks. 

4—Our ducks grow fast and swim every day. 

5—Jean is looking at the pussy willows; Dorothy, 
the moth; John, a picture of a cocoon. 

6—A closeup of our beautiful Cecropia moth. 

7—We have toad’s eggs and frog’s eggs. Soon we 
shall have more tadpoles in our aquarium. 
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because they are well-written, au- 

thentic, and eminently readable. 
Georges Duhamel, a modern French 
novelist, has said that “a well-balanced 
man, of average education, needs read- 
ing just as he needs air to breathe or 
water to drink.” This list provides the 
mental “air and water’—a group of 
books important to the proper balance 
of the general reader. There is a natural 
tendency to read along lines of special 
interest, to the neglect of those subjects 
which do not call loudly for attention. 
It is hoped that this list will become 
a welcome guide to those who wish to 
broaden their horizons. 

All books listed herein may be had 
postpaid at prices indicated from Con- 
sumers’ Book Cooperative, Inc., 118 East 
28th Street, New York City. 


High Adventure 


Trelawny by Margaret Armstrong. Mac- 
millan, $3. The younger son of a wealthy 
English family becomes a pirate and adven- 
turer, and the friend of Byron and Shelley. 


Tis: sixty BooKs have been chosen 


I Married Adventure by Osa Johnson. 
Lippincott, $3.50. The odyssey of the Mar- 
tin Johnsons, photographers of wild ani- 
mals in their native haunts. 


Hurricane’s Wake by Ray Kauffman. 
Macmillan, $3. “Around the world on a 
ketch.” A gay yarn of sea adventure. 


Burma Road by Nicol Smith. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.50. An American newspaper- 
man explores the perilous Burma Road, 
China’s heavily guarded lifeline to the 
interior. 


Sons of Sinbad by Alan Villiers. Scribner, 
$3.75. A colorful account of a voyage down 
the African coast in a crowded, dirty, but 
picturesque Arab boat. 


Notable Fiction 


The Family by Nina Fedorova. Little, 
$2.50. Warmth, humor, and inspiration in 
the story of a family of White Russian 
tefugees in China. 


For Whom The Bell Tolls by Ernest 
Hemingway. Sciibner, $2.75. A realistic 
story of an American on a dangerous mis- 
sion in the Spanish Civil War and of the 
girl who is his companion thru four event- 


ful days, 


How Green Was My Valley by Richard 
Llewellyn. Macmillan, $2.75. Life and 
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change in a Welsh valley of fifty years ago, 
told with real emotion by the youngest son 
of a miner’s family. 


Oliver Wiswell by Kenneth Roberts. 
Doubleday, $3. A stirring novel of the 
Revolution from the loyalist viewpoint. 


Mrs. Miniver by Jan Struther. Harcourt, 
$2. Entertaining stories of a charming, 
happily married Englishwoman and of the 
things that make up her everyday family 
life. 


Men Worth Knowing 


Pilgrim’s Way by John Buchan. Hough- 
ton, $3. The absorbing life story of John 
Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, explorer, au- 
thor, and governor general of Canada. 


This Is My Own by Rockwell Kent. 
Duell, $3.50. This famous artist tells of 
years spent on his Adirondack farm. A 
portrait of the man—his honesty, courage, 
and faith in democracy. 


Winston Churchill by Rene Kraus. Lip- 
pincott, $3. The career of Britain’s man-of- 
the-hour. 


One Foot in Heaven by Hartzell Spence. 
Whittlesey, $2.50. A son writes with affec- 
tion and humor of his father, a Methodist 
minister whose religion and _ personality 
matured with changing times. 


Second Wind by Karl Zuckmeyer. 
Doubleday, $2.50. A German playwright 
before the Nazi terror. 


Science and Society 


Race by Ruth Benedict. Modern Age, 
$2.50. Facts and fallacies of race and race 
prejudice, and their influence on the world 
of today. 


Idle Money, Idle Men by Stuart Chase. 
Harcourt, $2.50. An economist’s proposals 
for ending unemployment by putting idle 
money to work employing idle men. 


Mathematics and the Imagination by 
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Edward Kasner. Simon & Schuster, $2.75. 
An entertaining introduction to higher 
mathematics. 


Torch of Civilization by Matthew Luck- 
iesh. Putnam, $3. A history of artificial 
light and light sources which is a fascinat- 
ing chapter in man’s conquest of darkness. 


As I Remember Him by Hans Zinsser. 
Little, $2.75. The autobiography of an 
American doctor and scientist whose re- 
search on disease took him to far places to 
study epidemics and plagues. 


The American Scene— 
Past and Present 


From Many Lands by Louis Adamic. 
Harper, $3. True stories of foreignborn 
Americans who have colored and enriched 
the fabric of our life. 


Audubon’s America; ed. by Donald C. 
Peattie. Houghton, $6. Selections from the 
great naturalist’s journals, beautifully il- 
lustrated with some of his most famous 
paintings. 


Big River To Cross by B. L. Burman. 
Day, $3. This pageant of life on the Mis- 
sissippi today—“brings Mark Twain up- 
todate.”—Clifton Fadiman. 


Our Southwest by Erna Fergusson. 
Knopf, $3.50. The explorers, Indians, set- 
tlers, and cattlemen of yesterday, as well 
as the features which attract the tourist of 
today. 


How Dear to My Heart by M. M. Mc- 
Bride. Macmillan, $2. Memories of an idyl- 
lic childhood on a typical Missouri farm. 


The Path of Democracy 


Shall Not Perish from the Earth by R. B. 
Perry. Vanguard, $1.50. “This is a good 
time to revive and reaffirm our belief in 
democracy.” 


I Chose Denmark by Francis Hackett. 
Doubleday, $2. An Irish-born, American- 
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bred man of letters finds in Denmark a 
true democracy. 


Faith for Living by L. B. Mumford. Har- 
court, $2. A challenge to the survivors of 
the present attack on democracy to live by 
a faith whose values are spiritual, not ma- 
terial. 


I Must Have Liberty by Isabel de 
Palencia. Longmans, $3. The career of a dis- 
tinguished Spanish woman who worked 


for liberty. 


The Moral Basis of Democracy by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Howell Soskin, $1.50. 
A sincere plea for a moral awakening which 
will lead toward the true democracy of 
human brotherhood. 


Europe’s Tragedy 


I Saw It Happen in Norway by Carl 
Hambro. Appleton, $2.50. The German in- 
vasion of Norway, as seen by the president 
of the Norwegian Parliament. 


Beyond Tears by Irmgard Litten. Al- 
liance, $2.75. A moving account of a 
mother’s unavailing fight to save her son 
from death in a Nazi concentration camp. 


Tragedy in France by Andre Maurois. 
Harper, $2. The liaison officer between the 
French and British armies analyzes the 
forces of disintegration in France in the 
spring of 1940. 


My Name Is Million. Macmillan, $2.50. 
What the German invasion of Poland did 
to one woman. 


There Shall Be No Night by Robert 
Sherwood. Scribner, $2. A play depicting 
the tragedy which the Russian invasion 
brought to a liberty-loving Finnish family. 


Our Role In a New World 


Pan America by Carleton Beals. Hough- 
ton, $3. Argues vigorously that the purchase 
of most of our raw material needs from 
South America is sound economic and de- 
fense policy. Written with his usual en- 
thusiasms and prejudices. 


New Directions in a New World by 
A. A. Berle. Harper, $2. Considers the 
problems confronting the United States 
at home and abroad. 


Isolated America by R. L. Buell. Knopf, 
$3. Our future at the end of the war and 
our responsibilities during the reorganiza- 
tion of Europe. 


Canada: America’s Problem by John 
MacCormac. Viking, $2.75. The relation- 
ship of the United States to Canada in case 
Great Britain is defeated. 


Our Future in Asia by R. A. Smith. 
Viking, $3. A warning, and a plea for pro- 
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tection of America’s vital economic life 
lines in the South China Sea. 


Defense Industry Training 


Practical Electricity; edition 4, revised, by 
T. W. Croft. McGraw, $3. The funda- 
mentals of electricity, its generation and its 
applications. For the apprentice. 


Audels Welders Guide by F. D. Graham. 
Theo. Audel, $1. Presents the elements of 
electric and oxyacetylene welding in ques- 
tion and answer form. 


Machine Shop Training Course; 2 vol- 
umes, by F. D. Jones. Industrial Press, $2. 
Question-and-answer information for be- 
ginners and apprentices. 


Turret Lathe Operator's Manual by J.R. 
Longstreet & W. K. Bailey. Warner & 
Swasey Co., $2.50. Of great importance to 
operators of lathes. Well-illustrated and 
uptodate. 


Pattern Making by James Ritchey. Amer- 
ican Technical Society, $2. An elementary 
work for home study. Lists the tools and 
equipment necessary. 


The Fine Arts 


Growing Pains by Wanda Gag. Coward, 
$3.75. A fascinating account of the growth 
and development of a young artist who 
excels as an illustrator of children’s books. 


Popular Home Decoration by M. D. Gil- 
lies. Wise, $2.95. Practical advice on how 
to make your home attractive. For the small 
or medium budget. 


Architecture through the Ages by T. F. 
Hamilin. Putnam, $6. A stimulating, non- 
technical history of architecture in relation 
to man’s social and cultural progress. 


Music in History by H. D. McKinney. 
American Book Co., $4.50. The growth of 
music seen against the colorful background 
of world affairs. 


The Well Tempered Listener by Deems 
Taylor. Simon & Schuster, $2.50. Friendly, 
informal chapters on music appreciation for 
the layman. 


Conduct of Life 


The Faith by which the Church Lives by 
Georgia Harkness. Abington, $1.50. “How 
her own convictions have been enriched by 
contacts with the living faith of Christians 
of other traditions.” —Henry P. Van Dusen. 


Can Christianity Save Civilization? by 
W. M. Horton. Harper, $2. Can it carry for- 
ward civilization’s enduring values into 
a new social order? 


Getting More out of Life by Joseph Jas- 
trow. Emerson Books Inc., $2. How to live 
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“at the top level of your capacities and 
opportunities.” 


The Art of Living by Andre Maurois. 
Harper, $2.50. Wise, delightful essays on 
love, marriage, happiness, growing old, 
and other aspects of life. 


What We Mean by Religion by Willard 
L. Sperry. Harper, $2. Considers the four 
components of religion—faith, prayer, 
morals, and God. 


Literature 


New England: Indian Summer by V.W. 
Brooks. Dutton, $3.75. Literary history of 
America from 1865 to 1915. 


Clarence Day’s Life with Father made 
into a play by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse. Knopf, $2. “Father” dominates his 
gay and spirited family, but quiet “Mother” 
rules him. 


A. P. by Oliver Gramling. Farrar, $3.50. 
The story of the Associated Press and of 
the men who bring in the news. 


With Love and Irony by Lin Yutang. 
Day, $2.50. Essays with pungent observa- 
tions upon the ways of the East and the 
West by the Oriental philosopher who 
wrote The Importance of Living. 


The White Cliffs by A. D. Miller. 
Coward, $1. A poem in which an American 
woman, whose English husband gave his 
life for his country, faces bravely their only 
son’s call to arms. 


The Rewards of Reading 


How To Read a Book by M. J. Adler. 
Simon & Schuster, 1940. $2.50. “The art 
of getting a liberal education.” How and 
what to read, together with the author's 
views on education. 


The Enjoyment of Literature by Eliza- 
beth Drew. Norton, 1935. $2.50. An ap- 
preciative interpretation of some of the 
human and intellectual and artistic incen- 
tives to be found in literature. 


How To Enjoy Reading by Charles Lee. 
Waverley House, 1939. $2. Entertaining 
essays on books and reading. 


Books and You by Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday, 1940. $1.25. Lists and discus- 
sions of the literary masterpieces of many 
countries, designed to encourage people to 
read for enjoyment. 


Books Alive by Vincent Starrett. Random 
House, 1940. $3. Anecdotes and literary 
gossip intended to make literature alive 
and interesting. 


> 


[This material is available as Personal 
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AN EXILES HIMSELF—Searchers for 

| M Troy went prepared to dig. Un- 

der the mobile soil they found 

Troy’s splendid remains. In North 

Africa the desert edge yields a story of 

smothered civilization. In Syria aban- 

doned cities stand on tables of earth. 

From all around them the soil has been 
routed by wind and water. 

Many times man, in his ignorance, 
has exiled himself. When soil moves, 
it leaves behind a barren land. And, 
where it goes it often smothers life com- 
pletely. Soil moves destructively because 
man unwittingly encourages it to do so. 
In the many dust bowls of the great 
plains man unleashed the forces which 
made soil militant. Its legions began to 
march and man had to flee. 

The proper use of land is regulated by 
natural laws. Force nature and she 
strikes back savagely, evicting man. 

The Cream of America—Up to now 
we have exploited America. Our creed 
has been “land without end.” That 
myth went out with the recent end of 
homesteading. But as long as nature’s 
wealth seemed boundless, we were prod- 
igal sons splurging. 

In the West stand cobwebbed ghost 
towns, monuments to wasteful men who 
ripped minerals from the earth. They 
left as much as they took, but the waste 
will probably never be recovered. In the 
old South, rainstorms feed hungry gul- 
lies. One has destroyed a thousand acres 
per year for 4o years. The soil goes, and 
men go. On thousands of hills east of 
the Mississippi, lumbermen cut ruth- 
lessly. The rains came; the soil went; 
and men fled again before famine and 
poverty. The exploiters grew rich and 
said, “We are building up the country.” 
Now we see the truth. 

The Paradox of Conservation—Gone 
or going is much of the soil, lumber, 
minerals, fish, and fur which made 
America rich and powerful. But it is 
not too late to save the resources which 
are left. Public opinion must force an 
end of waste. Every broad move to pro- 
tect our resources has come from people 
willing to fight for the national good, 

_ Conservation is efficient management 
of natural resources. It brings top bene- 
fits to the most people for the long- 
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VERNON CARTER 


Mr. Carter is supervisor of conservation 
education in the schools of Zanesville, Ohio. 
In the surrounding Muskingum Conservancy 
District, state and federal field laboratories 
are making studies of worldwide impor- 
tance in soil conservation, reforestation, 
flood control, silting of reservoirs, hydrology, 
climatic research, and wildlife conservation. 


est time. The paradox is that to save our 
resources we need not use less, but more; 
we need not lower our standard of 
living, but raise it. To use more we must 
shift from dead to live resources, from 
mining to agriculture. We must grow 
more wealth. Soil is the key to sustained 
prosperity. There is no greater patriot- 
ism than saving it from erosion, because 
soil is America’s future. 

Surplus and Poverty—The pessimist 
will point to surplus crops lying in ware- 
houses and say, “We already grow too 
much of everything. The farm export 
market is dying. Crop prices are low be- 
cause of overproduction. We restrict 
acreage now. Why grow more?” 


The 


ill-housed, ill-clothed, _ ill-fed 
would be glad to buy the socalled sur- 
plus—but, with what? If the submerged 
millions had income, they would make 
short work of our puny surplus. Farm 
production would then rise and again 
there would be surplus. We can easily 
grow much more than we can eat. 

The answer is: “Crops are not food 
alone. They are becoming raw materials 
for factories.” Put the unemployed in 
factories and set them to processing 
farm products. Some of our great prob- 
lems then relax—unemployment, farm 
surpluses, and purchasing power. 

Chemurgy—The word chemurgy is 
new. It means “chemistry at work”—at 
work on living materials, at work on 
surplus crops. The chemurgists are the 
modern alchemists. They convert the 
lowliest of growing compounds into 
wealth—a few oily beans become steer- 
ing wheels, 

The Creator gave man stores of min- 
erals which he could use until he learned 
to make his own. We have not yet 
learned. But chemurgists can prolong 
the life of precious mineral deposits by 
giving us metal substitutes. 

This is the beginning of the decline of 
steel, and the start of the age of plastics. 
Today 30 percent of raw plastic ma- 
terials come from the farm. You can esti- 
mate what will happen when plastics 
grow up, when they leave the fountain 
pen and soap dish stage, and get into the 
auto body, airplane fuselage, building 
material stage. 

The Honorable Little Bean—Ford 
chemists have made of soy beans many 
synthetic foods, among them milk, 
breakfast foods, oleomargarine, flour, 
candy, and coffee substitute. Of greater 
importance were plastic products such 
as gearshift knobs, window molding, 
and horn buttons. Soy also became glue, 
paper sizing, fireproof paint, gaskets, 
and cloth. Soy beans can replace metal 
in many instances. We can grow soy, 
but metal is limited. Soy is a legume. It 
enriches soil with nitrogen. It prevents 
erosion to some extent. Growing soy is 
conservation. There is no surplus of this 
crop. We import some of it. We shall 
soon need to grow three times our pres- 
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ent seven million acres, to keep the fac- 
tories busy. 

Remember, factory use of farm prod- 
ucts makes soil and water conservation 
all-important in our American economy. 

From Farm to Factory—It is easy for 
a farmer to grow more alfalfa than his 
stock can eat, but it is valuable as a 
nitrogen-fixer, as a green manure, and as 
a preventer of erosion. Soon, alfalfa may 
go to the factory. Chemurgists are work- 
ing on a plastic made from alfalfa 
protein. 

DuPont chemists use coal in making 
nylon. They say that if desirable, farm 
crops can be used instead. 

A synthetic rubber made from alcohol 
will soon be perfected. Alcohol is derived 
principally from soil products. 

From milk casein is being made 
paint, glue, sizing, plastic imitation 
ivory, and good cloth, much like wool 
but cheaper. 

Thus we find under way a movement 
which should reinforce the vast pur- 
chasing power of our forty million rural 
people and our unemployed urban mil- 
lions. Chemurgy is showing the way. 

Harvesting Motor Fuel—Quantity 
production of petroleum cannot go on 

. forever. The end is in sight. It may be 
ten years, or it may be longer, but the 
day is near. What will happen then? 

We shall grow our oil and our motor 
fuel. Alcohol will be our fuel, and castor 
oil will lubricate our machines. World 
War airplanes used castor oil. Today 
petroleum oils serve and are cheaper. 
Tomorrow the castor bean will grow 
on soil and our mechanical world will 
go on—if we conquer erosion. Alcohol 
is fermented from grain, wood, and 
other farm plants. England now uses 
motor fuel which is 30 percent alcohol. 

When the pools are exhausted and 
shales have yielded their expensive oil, 
America will roll on with alcohol in the 
tank, castor oil in the motor. Soil will 
bulwark the machine age. 

Where is the Forest Primeval?—To 
the pioneer, forest trees were weeds. 
They stood in the way of farming, and 
they harbored such evils as wildcats and 
hostile Indians. While Europe nurtured 
her forests with solicitude, we chopped 
right and left. Eighty percent of our vir- 
gin forest has been cut. In its place we 
have millions of acres of eroded hillsides 
or scrubby second growth. Following in 
the wake of erosion we have scarce wild- 
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life, muddy streams, lowered water 
tables, depleted artesian basins, floods, 
droughts, and human wreckage. 

One of the worst of our presentday 
wastes, and one which might seem to be 
insurmountable, is the use of the world’s 
finest spruce for newspapers. It takes 
fifty or sixty years to grow a spruce for 
pulping. The newsprint made of it is 
useful only a few hours. Must this go 
on? What has chemurgy to say? 

Dr. Herty: Chemurgic Magician— 
The deep South has long suffered from 
lack of industries, overproduced cotton, 
and severe erosion. A way was found by 
Dr. Charles Herty, a chemist, to use 
weedy, five- to fifteen-year-old slash pine 
in making both kraft and newsprint. 
Papermen had said Southern pine was 
too yellow and too gummy. At one blow 
Dr. Herty has brought industry to the 
South, has switched land from soil-de- 
pleting cotton to soil-conserving forests, 
and saved the remaining world supply 
of spruce for more enduring uses. Dr. 
Herty started at the age of sixty to make 
paper of slash pines. In seven years he 
had made brown paper. Seventy-five 
million dollars have gone into mills. In 
three more years he had white paper, 
and the first mill is operating. Already 
poor Southerners are moving into 
houses, replacing rags with clothing, 
and eating food that is running pellagra 
out of the land. 

Trees and Test Tubes—Every new 
use chemurgy can find for soil prod- 
ucts brings us that much nearer perma- 
nent prosperity. Every use found for 
waste wood is conservation of living 
trees. Cell-binding, tough lignin is a 
waste in wood pulping. Dumped into 
our streams, it kills aquatic life. U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory has recently 
found five industrially useful organic 
chemicals in lignin—our gain. 

Chemurgist W. H. Mason looked at 
sawdust, stumps, chips, and other wood 
waste. Grinding, steam blasting, and hot 
pressing produced a hard, strong sheet 
bound together by lignin. Another mar- 
ket for fast-growing saplings was found. 
Trees are becoming a crop. Trees give 
us paper, cellophane, rayon, photo film, 
gun powder, oils, resin, plastics, glue, 
varnish, germicides, alcohol, and lactic 
acid. Forests become more important 
every year. 

Soil Science—With chemurgy leading 
the shift from mineral resources to field 
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resources, soil conservation now becomes 
a science. To serve America, topsoil 
must be kept on the fields. It must be 
anchored well against the erosive forces 
of water and wind. Soil scientists an- 
chor it with vegetation which is dense, 
which breaks the force of rain and 
wind, and which has intricate root sys- 
tems to grip the thin layer of soil ena- 
bling man to exist. When soil is exposed 
by row crops, such as cotton and corn, 
the soil defenders resort to terraces, strip 
cropping, contour ditches, clods, basins, 
and other forms. 

Thus run-off is reduced, floods miti- 
gated, yields increased, fertility pre- 
served, erosion checked, muddy streams 
cleared, fish life encouraged, wildlife re- 
stored, recreation improved. Slowly man 
learns to work with nature. 

America’s Resurrection—New chem- 
urgic markets and the conservation of 
soil, water, forests, wildlife, and min- 
erals will result in increased incomes, 
higher property values, more tax in- 
come, better public services, and a 
higher standard of living. 

We need chemists and conservators to 
carry the work forward. Schools should 
inform students on the opportunities in 
these fields. Conservation is getting into 
our texts. More and more it will influ- 
ence teaching in social sciences. 

Rural and urban pupils need to un- 
derstand their interdependence, to real- 
ize that at all costs the flow of organic 
resources must be maintained. This can- 
not be done without conservation. The 
building of a conservation attitude in 
the American mind, plus the motivating 
of young scientists, rests heavily on the 
schools. These things education must do 
in the task of resurrecting America. 


For further reading, try: 


Pioneers of Plenty by Christy Borth. 
New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. 303p. 
$3. An interesting account of various 
chemurgic discoveries. 

Rich Land, Poor Land by Stuart 
Chase. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. 
361p. $2.50. A competent review of the 
economic aspects of conservation. 

Conservation in the United States by 
Gustafson and others. Ithaca, New 
York: Comstock Publishing Co., 1940. 
445p. $3. Well illustrated. 
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cated public has accepted the belief 

that ideas are self-motivating—that 
what we know determines what we do. 
This theory, plausible enough in itself, 
was so highly articulated by Herbart 
only a century ago that teachers have 
generally taken it for granted. Since Her- 
bart’s day our schools have been domi- 
nated by the assumption that the pres- 
ence of ideas in the mind leads to cor- 
responding conduct. Since most of us 
came up thru schools taught by teachers 
who were saturated by this principle, we 
too accept without question the same as- 
sumption. 

The discoveries of recent years are in 
sharp conflict with this notion. The 
refutation is thoro and conclusive. Hun- 
dreds of experiments, patiently per- 
formed in psychological laboratories, 
consistently lead to the contrary conclu- 
sion that ideas are not dynamic and that 
knowledge of right does not impel one 
to right action. Motives are distinguish- 
able from ideas. Like the heat in a laun- 
dry iron, which is not a part of the iron, 
motives are intimately related to ideas 
but they are not part of them. As the 
temperature of the iron may be increased 
or diminished, so the strength of a mo- 
tive may be modified without changing 
the content or pattern of the idea. 

Moreover, motives are acquired by a 
distinct law of learning. Knowledge is 
acquired by sense impressions; motive 
is created by the association of feelings. 
As one iron acquires heat when a hotter 
iron is placed against it, so an idea ac- 
quires pleasantness when a pleasant idea 
is intimately associated with it. Tho 
subtle and almost mysterious in its work- 
ings, and complicated in its applications, 
the law can be simply stated: When an 
idea or plan of action is made pleasur- 
able by associating with it some other 
pleasurable experience, the first idea 
tends to be attractive thereafter. When 
an associated experience is annoying, the 
first idea tends to become repellent. 

To develop an act into a habit, see that 
the act is accompanied by pleasure; en- 
courage its repetition by associating its 
anticipation with pleasure; then see to it 
that every repetition is consistently made 
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enjoyable. To weaken or break a habit, 
see that every repetition is accompanied 
by more annoyance than pleasure. This 
is easier said than done; and the doing 
requires many precautions. But so far as 
changes in brain cells are concerned, the 
statement is accurate and comprehen- 
sive: Satisfaction tends to strengthen in- 
terests; annoyance tends to weaken inter- 
ests. This is a second kind of learning, 
different from the process of acquiring 
and organizing knowledge. 

Three-year-old Ted in a nursery school 
did not choose to take his nap at nap- 
time following lunch. He preferred to 
make a noise—a great deal of it. The 
teacher did not scold or punish him; she 
merely carried him into another room, 
shut the door, and said, “This is the 
place you can play during nap hour, if 
you prefer to play.” Presently the other 
children woke up and began to play. 
When he sought to join them, the 
teacher said, “No, Ted, when you play 
in this room during nap hour you play 
here a long while.” Thereafter Ted took 
his nap at the proper time and place 
without remonstrance. 

The child who, after lively play, is 
regularly shown his red cheeks in the 
mirror and praised for eating green 
vegetables will soon come to like green 
vegetables. The child whose “Thank 
you” is always rewarded by a warm 
smile and a hearty “You are welcome” 
will soon have this habit of courtesy 
strongly fixed. 

Learning of attitudes is caused by 
pleasure or annoyance without regard to 
the source of these feelings; the learn- 
ing appears to be dependent wholly on 





time association; it can take place with- 
out the learner’s even knowing that it is 
occurring. The feelings which produce 
the new attitude may be accidental; or 
the reward or punishment may have 
been intended for some other act. Never- 
theless they influence the act which oc- 
curs nearest in time. This type of learn- 
ing is fundamentally different in both 
process and product from memory and 
reasoning. 

To this type of learning the term “con- 
ditioning” is, unfortunately, being at- 
tached. The usage is profoundly differ- 
ent from that of the earlier term “con- 
ditioned reflex”; for motives are not 
reflexes at all. Since no other word has 
become accepted to designate this second 
kind of learning, the only alternative is 
to adopt the arbitrary term “condition- 
ing.” 

Conditioning is universai in human 
experience; it is the source of all mo- 
tive. The dynamic aspect of behavior © 
rests back in all instances upon condi- 
tioning. Intellectual processes are merely 
instrumental. They are like the plough 
with which the farmer turns the soil; 
like the boat with which the navigator 
sails from one port to another; like the 
pen with which the bookkeeper records 
transactions; like the wires which con- 
duct electricity to the motor. They do 
not drive the plough or propel the boat 
or move the pen or turn the motor. They 
are means, not ends. They serve only to 
guide one effectively toward the goal 
which he desires. The driving element 
is created by conditioning. 

The learning that leads to knowing 
is different in kind from the learning 
that leads to liking; the products, too, 
are different. What we know is differ- 
ent in nature from what we like; mental 
processes of a different sort are involved. 
They differ as widely in nature as the 
weight of a laundry iron differs from 
its temperature; as rails differ from the 
steam that drives the engine over them; 
as the rudder that guides the boat dif- 
fers from the motor that propels it. What 
we like is a storage battery, charged; 
it is dynamic; it constitutes potential 
power. What we believe—what we hold 
to be fact (much that we think we know 
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is not true at all!)—is made up of im- 
ages organized in the brain by sensations 
we have received, by sights, sounds, 
tastes, smells, muscular tensions. The 
process of knowing is complicated but 
it is a process with which every one is 
familiar. 

A child is given a rubber ball. His 
brain records many sense images—sight, 
pressure, touch, temperature, sound, 
smell—and probably taste! From these 
he learns what we call facts about the 
ball, its shape, size, color, elasticity, 
weight, mobility, instability. These im- 
pressions are intellectual. Radically dif- 
ferent in nature are his likes and dislikes 
associated with the ball. If he plays nor- 
mally with it, rolling, bouncing, catch- 
ing it, he is likely to enjoy it. But if he 
falls against it and hurts his nose, if he 
tosses it and it hits his sore elbow, then 
he will tend to dislike the ball. His lik- 
ing or disliking are entirely different 
experiences from his knowing about it. 

The phases and applications of condi- 
tioning are intricate indeed. Three of its 
functionings are of special significance 
to those who would control motives: 


[1] When likes and dislikes are well 
established in the nervous system, so that 
they have a degree of permanence, we call 
them interests. A college student, needing 
one hour of credit to fill up his schedule, 
elected a course in art. The content had no 
attraction for him. Before the end of the 
term his enthusiasm had been aroused; he 
had come to thoroly and permanently en- 
joy the study. He had developed an inter- 
est in art. 

[2] When the realization of one’s inter- 
ests are hindered by some obstacle they be- 
come wants or motives. Motives are inter- 
ests in the future tense. To like something 
that requires planning or effort is to have 
a motive for attempting to secure it. Con- 
duct can be better controlled when motives 
are thought of as synonymous with both 
interests and wishes. Bring an interest into 
the focus of attention and it is thereby con- 
stituted a motive. To control interests is to 
control motives. 

[3] In satisfying tastes and interests en- 
joyment is experienced. “Come to the west 
window and see this glorious sunset” is 
adequate motive to one with artistic inter- 
est. The motive is rewarded by a height- 
ened esthetic feeling while looking at that 
particular sunset. Motive and satisfaction 
are commonly identified in the use of the 
word “like.” The law of conditioning re- 
veals this identity as no careless usage, but 
a scientific fact. The pleasantness of an 
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experience caused the liking; to repeat it 
yields liking again. 


From these three aspects it should be 
clear that conditioning leads to compli- 
cated outcomes and goes to the root of 
all human conduct. Conditioning creates 


likes and dislikes; it builds up interests 
and aversions. It thus furnishes motiva- 
tion for future conduct. It therein pro- 
vides for the ensuing enjoyment. What 
we shall want to do and how we shal] 
enjoy what we do depends upon the 
kind of conditioning we receive. 


Famous Health Education 
Report Now Available 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION Of 
A one of the best sellers in the his- 
tory of the National Education 
Association is now available. This is 
Health Education, a report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association. The first 
edition was published in 1924. There was 
a revision in 1930. The second revision 
has just come from the press in a much 
more attractive format than formerly. Its 
publication now is most timely in view 
of the great emphasis being placed upon 
health as a vital factor in the national 
defense program. 

The new revision of Health Education 
deals with such topics as the aims of 
health education, trends in health prob- 
lems, the meaning of health, facts teach- 
ers should know relative to child health 
and development and to the protection 
and improvement of child health, guid- 
ing the health education of children, 
plans and policies of school administra- 
tion, activities and materials of learning 
situations, actual reports on learning ex- 
periences, and teacher preparation for 
health education. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy dealing with every phase of the 
school health program is also included. 
A comprehensive index facilitates the 
use of the book. 

This edition of Health Education was 
prepared under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems of 
which Charles C. Wilson, M.D., of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, is chairman. Anne 
Whitney, former director of school 
health education service of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, was 
chairman of the editorial revision com- 
mittee. A small editorial committee and 
a larger advisory group cooperated. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


The aims of health education are 
stated in this volume as follows: 


[1] To instruct children and youth so 
that they may conserve and improve their 
own health. 

[2] To establish in them the habits and 
principles of living which thruout their 
school life and in later years will aid in 
providing that abundant vigor and vitality 
which are a foundation for the greatest 
possible happiness and service in personal, 
family, and community life. 

[3] To promote satisfactory habits and 
attitudes among parents and adults thru 
parent and adult education and thru the 
health education program for children, so 
that the school may become an effective 
agency for the advancement of the social 
aspects of health education in the family 
and in the community as well as in the 
school itself. 

[4] To promote the individual and com- 
munity life of the future; to insure a better 
second generation, and a still better third 
generation; to build a healthier and fitter 
nation and race. 


The provision and direction of diversi- 
fied experiences related to health educa- 
tion requires cooperative efforts of par- 
ents, teachers, and such health specialists 
as physicians, nurses, dentists, and pub- 
lic health officials. It is hoped that Health 
Education will assist all these groups in 
their health education efforts. 

Health Education in the new revised 
edition of 368 pages, attractively bound 
in cloth, is available at the price of $1.50 
per single copy with discounts for quan- 
tities as follows: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 
10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
3314 percent. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 
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uzANNE gripped her knuckles tightly. 

The grinding ache in her stomach 

seemed to reach out to touch her 
legs and arms and to chill her fingertips. 
She lost sight of the other children in a 
blur of apprehension, as she looked 
beyond them to Miss Marlow—beauti- 
ful, lovely Miss Marlow—up there say- 
ing words, words, and words! 

“Oh, why doesn’t she stop talking? 
Why doesn’t she give them out, and get 
it over with?” 

Tommy Griggs poked a marble into 
her inkwell experimentally, and the 
black spray rose unheeded to spatter 
among the thickly sprinkled freckles of 
her small, wide-eyed face. Tommy tried 
new tactics. He began to screw the ink- 
well about. It offered a satisfactorily 
annoying screech. 

“Tommy, it might be well for you to 
listen, since your report doesn’t indicate 
that you possess an overabundance of 
knowledge of the facts under discus- 
sion!” Miss Marlow was likely to use 


. big, strange-sounding words like that 


when she was annoyed. 

Tommy turned to his own desk and 
amused himself by rolling pencils. “He 
doesn’t care a bit,” thought Suzanne. “It 
doesn’t make any difference if he gets all 
F's,” 

“Remember,” Miss Marlow was say- 
ing, “it is you who make the marks by 
your own efforts or lack of them. I can 
only record the mark as you have earned 


” 


It. 


“Oh, Miss Marlow, I tried. I really 
did,” protested Suzanne silently. “I did 
everything you said. Please, God, let her 
make it C’s—just no F’s,” 

Miss Marlow began to shuffle the en- 
velopes about. “Bring them back tcmor- 
row without fail, signed.” 

Ann Atkins sailed up the aisle with a 
swish of skirts. Ann got A’s in every- 
thing. She said that her initials brought 
her luck. Her smiles proved that it was 
A’s again. Tommy Griggs swaggered 
forward, gave a swift glance at his card, 
grinned, and sailed it as an airplane back 
to his seat. Frumpy little Dolly Bond 


, opened her report with an indifferent 


shrug, displaying it brazenly as she 
passed Suzanne’s desk. It was all F’s 
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again. Dolly didn’t care. But then, 
Dolly’s mother didn’t care, nor her 
father. Even if they did, they would just 
spank her, and that would be the end 
of it. Dolly was “dumb.” 

The clammy feeling in Suzanne’s 
hands increased in intensity as the alpha- 
bet progressed and her turn approached. 
“Dear Miss Marlow, please don’t give 
me C’s! Mother doesn’t like them, but 
they’re not F’s, and Father won’t say 
there’s no excuse, that he could read two 
languages when he was my age. Then 
they won’t say I don’t love them any 
more, or I’d try harder.” 

“Suzanne Stewart—” 

Suzanne took the envelope with cold 
fingers and stumbled back to her seat. 
She put the envelope on the desk and 
folded her hands over it. Miss Marlow 
got thru the W’s just as the bell rang. 
Suzanne sat rigidly as the other children 
filed out of the room. She tried to look 
at the square of brown paper, but the 
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muscles of her neck wouldn’t permit her 
head to bend. 

Miss Marlow looked at her quizzi- 
cally. “Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, Miss Marlow. I stayed to— 
to help you after school.” 

“That’s kind of you, Suzanne. You 
may erase the boards if you wish. I have 
some papers to check at my desk.” 

Suzanne moved the eraser slowly the 
length of the board. “I hope I never get 
done,” she thought. “May I beat the 
erasers?” 

“Um-m-m,” mumbled Miss Marlow, 
still busy at her desk. Suzanne slowly 
dusted the desks and changed the water 
in the flower vase. The small hand of 
the clock pointed to four. Miss Marlow 
looked up. “Why, Suzanne, I thought 
you'd gone. Your mother will be wor- 
ried.” 

“Oh, no ma’am, she won’t worry: It’s 
early. I’d better straighten the closet.” 

“Never mind that, Suzanne. It’s time 
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for you to go home. Before you go, tho, 
what do you think about those marks in 
reading and number work?” 

“J—I—haven’t looked yet.” 

“Well, look at it right now. I want to 
talk it over with you.” Suzanne slowly 
pulled the report out of the envelope 
and spread it out on the teacher’s desk. 
There they were, large and black and 
horrible—two F’s. 

“T really can’t understand why you get 
such marks as these, Suzanne. You’re a 
clever little girl, able to do so many 
things well. I just can’t think you try. I 
believe you don’t pay attention.” Large 
tears welled in Suzanne’s eyes. “You see, 
dear, if you don’t do better, you won't 
win your promotion. We don’t want 
that to happen, do we?” 

Suzanne rubbed her finger along the 
edge of the teacher’s record book and 
swallowed hard. “Really, I try, Miss 
Marlow. I listen all the time, but the 
words all look alike. I don’t see any sense 
in those little numbers. I guess I’m just 
dumb.” 

A heavy tear rained down upon the 
margin of the book. Miss Marlow put a 
friendly arm about the stiff little figure, 
and it melted into a sudden heap in her 
arms. The sobs that came from the small 
frame startled her. She reached out a 
caressing hand to pat the child’s cheeks. 
“You mustn’t cry like that, Sue. If you’ve 
done your best, that’s all that matters. 
Dry your eyes and forget all about it. 
I'll help you at recesses, and maybe we 
can find the trouble.” 

Suzanne blindly stretched out her 
hand for the report. The bottle of ink 
toppled over and a streak of black spread 
across the page of the teacher’s record 
book. They both mopped at it swiftly, 
but the smear was there. 

“Miss Marlow, I’m so sorry.” 

“Run quickly, Sue, and ask Miss Tay- 
lor for the ink eradicator and a fresh 
blotter.” Suzanne procured the eradi- 
cator and watched Miss Marlow curi- 
ously as she made the smear disappear 
and replaced the vanished lines. The 
teacher slipped into her wraps and 
handed the eradicator back to Suzanne. 
“Put it on Miss Taylor’s desk and then 
run on, child. Don’t worry any more. 
We'll see what can be done to bring 
those marks up.” 

Suzanne paused as she placed the 
bottle on Miss Taylor’s desk. What to 
do about the marks? She could do what 
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Miss Marlow had done, couldn’t she? 
With trembling fingers she reached for 
the pen... . 

On her way home the envelope 
burned her fingers. The church bell on 
the corner tolled warningly. Suzanne 
averted her eyes as she walked past the 
church, “I expect I'll go right to hell.” 
She passed the jail. “Can they put chil- 
dren in jail? I’ve broken the law. Oh, I 
wish I hadn’t done it! God, if you'll just 
make it right this time, I’ll really make 
B in reading next time. I'll be kind to 
everybody. I’ll help mother every night.” 

Father was already home from work. 
He was sitting in the parlor with Peg 
and Bill. Peg was her sister in high- 
school. She was on the Honor Roll and 
Student Council. She’d gotten all A’s 
again. Suzanne could tell by the com- 
placent smile on her face as Father 
handed the little white card back to her. 

Father had a letter in his hand. He 
was patting Bill on the arm now, and 
Mother came in from the kitchen and 
squeezed him affectionately. “Bill, that’s 
wonderful! A personal letter from the 
principal, and a chance for the scholar- 
ship!” 

“We're proud of you, Bill,” said 
Father in his stern but splendid way. 

Suzanne sighed. When Father patted 
you on the arm like that, it was like be- 
ing knighted by King Arthur! She ad- 
vanced slowly into the room. 

“You're late, Sue,” said Father. 

“J—I stayed to help the teacher.” 

“Well, let’s see your report. Your 
brother and sister have done very well. 
Let’s see how much you’ve improved in 
reading.” Suzanne handed him the en- 
velope. The pause was deep and awful. 
Then everyone was smiling. 

“It’s obvious that if you put a little 
effort into it, you can do the work,” 
said Father. 

“That’s fine,” said Mother. “We'll 
have some of your favorite ice cream to- 
night to celebrate. You’ve earned it.” 

Suzanne forlornly carried her things 
up to her room. She leaned her head 
against the bedpost, too miserable to cry. 
Suddenly the terrifying thought came 
to her, “Miss Marlow will see the 
changes when I take the report back to- 
morrow!” This was worse yet! Her 
teacher was the prettiest and nicest per- 
son that ever lived. Suzanne wanted to 
be just like her. She wanted Miss Mar- 
low to love her. And now Miss Marlow 


would call her a cheat and a liar and a 
forger. Maybe she’d send her to jail. The 
children would all find out. By supper 
time she’d worked it out. “T’ll say I lost 
it.” Another lie! When you got started, 
you just couldn’t stop. 

She choked down the spinach and 
carrots. “I hate ’em. I’ll eat ’em always 
now for punishment,” she told herself 
resolutely. The ice cream wouldn’t go 
down. 

“I don’t feel so good,” she replied to 
her mother’s query. Mother asked for 
symptoms, but Sue didn’t know any. 
“T’ve just got a pain here,” she said, 
pointing to her throat. 

Mother helped her undress and tucked 
her into bed with a goodnight kiss. 
Downstairs the telephone rang. Father 
was answering it. 

* * * 

Suzanne watched the clock. Almost 
time for recess. Miss Marlow hadn’t 
said anything about the report yet. But 
the feeling of apprehension remained. 
The clock kept ticking, “Sue is a cheat!” 

One of the big girls from downstairs 
came into the room. “Suzanne Stewart’s 
mother wants to see her and you, Miss 
Marlow, in the Principal’s office.” 

All the children looked up. A hushed 
“O-oh!” floated across the room. 

Suzanne followed Miss Marlow down 
the steps. It didn’t matter now; every- 
body knew! She didn’t look at anyone 
as she entered the room. 

The Principal sat at her desk. “Come 
here, Suzanne.” 

A tall man stood beside the desk. He 
searched her face carefully. “He’s come 
to arrest me,” she thought. He took her 
hand gently, and he was—yes, he was 
smiling! Mother was smiling, and Miss 
Marlow. 

“I’m the school doctor, Suzanne. Your 
teacher thinks perhaps you’ve been hav- 
ing trouble with your eyes. We asked 
Mother to come to school, too, while 
we looked them over.” 

A tide of glorious freedom swept thru 
Suzanne, as she followed the doctor’s 
instructions, 

“There’s extremely faulty vision in the 
right eye, and the left is somewhat de- 
fective, Mrs. Stewart. You’d better take 
the child to an oculist at once, while 
there is still time to correct the trouble. 
A pair of nice round spectacles, like 
mine, will fix up those numbers and 
words for you in no time, Little Miss.” 
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CONTINUITY OF SERVICE 


for Teachers in Southern States 


Southern states met in Daytona 

Beach, Florida, to study problems 
of specific concern to the South. The 
conference, sponsored by the University 
of Florida and the state department of 
education of Florida, lasted two weeks. 
Three areas of interest were studied. 
This article deals with the first—“Con- 
tinuity of Service for Teachers.” This 
term—‘continuity of service”’—was used 
thruout the conference in lieu of “ten- 
ure.” This term seems to be particu- 
larly appropriate in view of the fact 
that there are many problems in the 
field which remain unsolved. 

Most Southern states have no general 
continuing contract laws either of state- 
wide or local application. In most cases 
conditions of service for teachers depend 
more upon policies of employing boards 
and upon community traditions than 
upon laws. Policies of employing boards 
vary greatly. In the more populous cen- 
ters, policies are such that competent 
teachers do have reasonable security in 
their positions. In many of the smaller 
communities, there are numerous in- 
stances where boards have completely 
ignored the welfare of children and have 
established policies which would tend to 
undermine the school system. In fact, 
there are some few communities in 
which the employment and dismissal of 
teachers has come to be almost a matter 
of racketeering. In those communities 
teachers are often employed because of 
personal or political connections and re- 
moved for the same reasons. 

In general, there seems to be thruout 
the South a widespread demand for 
better protection for competent teachers. 
Parents are beginning to recognize and 
appreciate the value of good teaching 
and are demanding that competent 
teachers be continued in service. 

_ Reasons for better conditions of serv- 
ice for teachers are numerous and are so 
generally recognized that it seems un- 
necessary to mention them here. How- 
ever, the fact that there are still com- 
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munities in which the traditions and 
policies of the board are against the best 
interests of the children and are discour- 
aging to competent teachers seems to 
indicate the need for further study of 
the problem. 

On the other hand, there is a fear on 
the part of many school people, as well 
as laymen, that tenure legislation may 
be so designed as to give undue protec- 
tion to incompetent teachers and thus to 
hinder the progress of the educational 
program for children. In view of these 
facts, the committee which studied this 
problem laid down a few plain com- 
monsense principles which it would 
seem should be acceptable to parents 
and school officials of all communities 
without regard to present practices. If 
these principles can be accepted, it 
would seem that any community ac- 
cepting them would be ready to think 
of the next logical steps relating to im- 
provement of practices and perhaps 
leading to legislation. These general 
principles are: 


[1] The general welfare of children is 
best provided by the continued service of 
competent teachers. The truism that 
schools are maintained for children should 
constitute the essence of every administra- 
tive practice and every legislative enact- 
ment that controls the tenure of those who 
teach. Any type of regulation should aim 
to protect children against incompetent 
teachers and promote efficiency by safe- 
guarding competent teachers. 

[2] An adequate code of professional 
ethics is essential to the successful admin- 
istration of continuity of service of teach- 





ers. Any law providing for security of 
teachers should be predicated on the idea 
that the teacher because of efficiency merits 
the protection of the law. 

[3] Continuity of service for teachers is 
better obtained and administered in the 
larger local units of school administration 
than in the smaller districts. Opportuni- 
ties for transfer in small districts are lim- 
ited. In the larger districts there is wide 
opportunity for transfer and_ therefore 
greater likelihood for adapting the ability 
of a teacher to the particular needs of a 
community. 

[4] A competent teacher has a right to 
expect the opportunity for continuous em- 
ployment as long as he renders efficient 
service. Efficient service is the criterion 
applicable to the satisfactory teacher aid 
as long as service is efficient, the teacher 
has a moral right to consider his employ- 
ment continuous. 

[5] Administrative procedures and prac- 
tices should be such as to encourage com- 
petent teachers to remain in the profession. 
If young men and women of high quality 
are expected to choose teaching as their 
vocation and if we are to have superior 
men and women as teachers for our chil- 
dren, we must guarantee them a reason- 
able degree of security. 

[6] Teachers should be protected in the 
promotion: of policies for the welfare of 
the public schools. It is incumbent on 
those most closely associated with the wel- 
fare of children to work for such issues as 
compulsory attendance, financial support 
for schools, and help for dependent chil- 
dren. In these services teachers should be 
protected. 

[7] Successful operation of continuity 
of service for teachers depends upon an 
adequate state system of certification of 
teachers. Such a system 1s better estab- 
lished and administered under regulations 
of the state board of education than by 
statutory provision. Easy modification of 
certification regulations is possible under 
such an arrangement and it likewise facil- 
itates more rapid and desirable changes 
in progress of teacher education. A definite 
plan of teacher education must be included 
in any legislation designed to regulate 
teacher employment. 

[8] Successful operation of continuity 
of service for teachers should be accom- 
panied by or preceded by an adequate 
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teacher retirement system. Unless retire- 
ment is provided, children may suffer from 
retention in service of teachers who have 
become incompetent because of age. 


After the committee had laid down 
these general principles, it studied meth- 
ods for improving continuity of service 
by improving practice and thru legis- 
lation. It gave definite attention to the 
technic of developing a program leading 
toward legislation and then set up pro- 
posals relating to indefinite tenure laws. 


Myron’s Discobolus for twenty- 
five hundred years has symbolized 
physical strength and skill. 


Physical Education, and Recreation, 

a department of the NEA, will as- 
semble in the 46th annual convention of 
the organization at Atlantic City April 
30-May 3, 1941. 

The theme chosen for the meeting, 
National Preparedness—Today and To- 
morrow, is an appropriate one in the 
present crisis, when physical fitness is 
of paramount importance. Twenty-nine 
percent of the selectees from service in 
the World War were unable to serve be- 
cause of physical incapacity. While no 
conclusive figures have yet been com- 
piled, an even greater percentage of fail- 
ures to pass medical examinations may 
be expected in the present defense pro- 
gram, which imposes what is probably 
the highest standard of physical fitness 
ever exacted for military duty. 

Hiram A. Jones, Division of Health 
and Physical Education, New York State 
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T HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION for Health, 


These proposals constitute a tentative 
outline of legislation which may be pro- 
posed in any state. These tentative pro- 
posals were centered around four main 
points, namely: 

[1] Eligibility requirements 

[2] The probationary period 

[3] Causes for legal dismissal of teach- 

ers having continuing employment 
status 

[4] Procedure for dismissal of teachers 

having continuing employment 
status 


PHYSICAL 


FITNESS 
or 


DEFENSE 


Department of Education, president of 
the Association, has arranged a program 
which will permit representatives of 
every field of education having a bear- 
ing on sound health to plan more effec- 
tive contributions to the national de- 
fense. Attention will be given particu- 
larly to the Schwert Bill (H. R. 1074) 
sponsored in Congress by the Associa- 
tion “to promote national preparedness 
and the national welfare” thru appro- 
priations for physical education, instruc- 


The Anderson brothers (Henry, left; 
W.G., right) are founders of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, calling the first 
national meeting of physical educators in 
November 1885. They will attend the con- 
vention in Atlantic City. 


A 


Tt was the consensus of the conference 
that while legislation in the field of ten- 
ure is desirable, it is not necessarily a 
panacea for all the evils which lie 
around the question of continuity of 
service. It was also the conclusion of the 
conference that any plan which may be 
followed in any state should be care- 
fully developed so that it will be con- 
sistent with accepted principles and pro- 
vide an integrated and balanced pro- 
gram. 


tion and guidance in healthful living, 
the development of school camps, and 
wider use of school recreation facilities. 
All sections of the convention will 
combine into three group meetings for 
the discussion of this legislation and the 
increased opportunities it seeks for the 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion of American young people. 

The entire convention program em- 
phasizes discussion rather than formal 
addresses. Discussion groups are listed 
under such topics as camping, school 
nursing, safety, intramural athletics, ad- 
ministration and public relations, re- 
search, athletics, therapeutics, mental 
health, school nutrition, dental hygiene. 

Pre-convention conferences include ex- 
hibitions by the dance section under the 
direction of Hermine Sauthoff of New 
York University. Another pre-conven- 
tion session will be held on safety edu- 
cation under the direction of Herbert 
Stack of New York University and 
Julius Kuhnert, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
The State Directors of Health and Physi- 
cal Education are planning a program 
arranged by James E. Rogers of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association and Jess 
Hair of Louisiana. 

The Atlantic City convention is being 
managed jointly by officials of the gen- 
eral organization and of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, W. L. Hughes, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, president. Local 
arrangements for the convention are 
under the direction of Mazie Scanlan, 
Atlantic City schools. Reservations are 
being made by delegates directly with 
the management of the Ambassador 
Hotel, which has been selected as con- 
vention headquarters. 
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“Here once the em- 
battled farmers stood 


UPPERCENTER—Faneuil 

Hall.upPeERLEFT—Con- 

cord Bridge, Concord, 

Massachusetts. LOWER 

LEFI—Old South Meet- 
ing House. 


S.. your sicHts for Boston early. 
Get up a party and come along from the 
west, the east, and in between. For Bos- 
ton is to be host to the 79th annual con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation June 29-July 3, for the first time 
since 1922. 

President Donald DuShane is plan- 
ning a strong program around the place 
of the schools in the defense and per- 
petuation of democracy. 

Aside from the advantages offered by 
the convention, Boston and New Eng- 
land will attract thousands of teachers. 
This area is rich in historic interest. It 
abounds with vacation opportunities and 
scenic beauties. It offers many centers of 
education for those desirous of including 
university study as a part of the sum- 
mer’s adventure. 

Watch the succeeding issues of THE 
Journat for additional information. 
We'll see you at Bunker Hill, at Old 
North Church, at historic Mechanics 
Hall where the NEA sessions will be 
held, and at many other places you have 
wanted to visit. 


“Listen, my children, 
and you shall hear” 


UPPER RIGHT—Statue of 
Paul Revere, Old 
North Church in back- 
ground. LOWER RIGHT— 
Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. LOWER CENTER— 
View of Charles River. 
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a Membership as of October 31, 1940. 

b Membership as of June 15, 1940. 

c Includes 4248 members who paid dues for year 
1940, 9 honorary members, 178 life or twenty-five- 
year members, and 4 six-year members. 


d Membership as of July 31, 1940. i Membership as of December 15, 1940. 

e Membership as of August 31, 1940. j Membership as of November 1940. 

f Membership as of January 1941. k Includes 49 members in outlying areas. Member- 
g Membership as of June 1940. ship as of December 31, 1940. 

h Membership as of December 30, 1940. | Membership as of December 20, 1940. 


HIS TABLE shows membership by states in twenty-three 

departments of the National Education Association. 
All the departments which are included above have sepa- 
rate, extra membership fees. Except when otherwise 
footnoted, figures are for the calendar year 1940. This 
type of material illustrates the farflung interests of the 
Association and shows how widespread is the member- 
ship in every department. 

The table should be read as follows: 

Alabama has 9 members in the Department of Adult 
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Education; 154 members in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 66 members 
in the American Association of School Administrators; 
and so on. 

Read table similarly for other states, territories, and 
foreign countries. 

In addition to the departments listed in the above table, 
the National Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation reported a membership of 350 but did not give a 
state-by-state distribution. 
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Fifth Annual Conference on 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, JULY 7-18, 1941 


HE DeparTMENT of Elementary 

School Principals and the School of 

Education of Harvard University 
are cooperating in conducting this spe- 
cial two-weeks’ course. William H. Bur- 
ton of the Harvard School of Education 
and Alice B. Beal of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education, who are 
in charge of arranging the program, 
make the following announcements: 

The Place—Harvard Business School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, across the 
Charles River from the major portion 
of Harvard University, adjacent to Sol- 
diers Field Stadium, about four blocks 
from Harvard Square. 

The Theme—The theme of the De- 
partment’s Yearbook, “Meeting Special 
Needs of the Individual Child,” fur- 
nishes the theme of the conference. 

The Program—o:00-10:00 amM—The 
Principal’s Use of the Workshop Tech- 
nic; 10:15-11:45 aM—The General As- 
sembly; and 2:00-3:00 pM—Seminars 
(Monday, Wednesday, Friday). The 
evenings have been reserved for a gen- 
eral conference of the group. 

The Staff—Among the outstanding 
educators who will participate are: 
Leonard Carmichael, president, Tufts 


College, Medford, Mass.; W. Linwood 
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Chase, School of Education, Boston 
University; Jesse B. Davis, dean, School 
of Education, Boston University; 
Walter F. Downey, Commissioner of 
Education, Boston; Donald D. Durrell, 
School of Education, Boston University; 
Arthur I. Gates, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Kai Jensen, School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; S. D. Shankland, executive 
secretary, American Association of 
School Administrators; Francis T. 
Spaulding, dean, School of Education, 
Harvard. There will be many others. 

Recreational Opportunities—Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons have been 
kept free for recreation and trips. Those 
unacquainted with the tradition and 
history of Harvard University will find 
it interesting to visit some of the scenes 
in the college yard, which has been the 
center of Harvard since its opening as 


the first American college in 1636. 


Massachusetts Hall, built in 1720, is the 
oldest college building standing, and 
was used as a barracks for Continental 
soldiers after the Battle of Lexington. 
Wadsworth House, built in 1727, was 





occupied by successive presidents of 


Massachusetts Hall, Harvard, built in 
1720, oldest college building in the U. S. 


Harvard until 1849 and for a short time 
was used as headquarters by Washing- 
ton in 1775. The Botanic Garden and 
many museums will also be of interest. 

Boston and the surrounding territory 
are replete with historical and literary 
associations. A few of the more popular 
sites are the Boston Common; Bunker 
Hill; the first Episcopal church in New 
England, King’s Chapel; Paul Revere’s 
House, built in 1660 and restored in 
1908; and the Old State House. 

Registration Fee and Credit—The col- 
lege will give two units of credit for this 
course. The registration fee of $18 will 
include tuition for the course; the report 
of the conference proceedings, which 
will be available later; and services of a 
physician in case of illness while in at- 
tendance at the conference. 

Housing Accommodations—The 
housing rate, including room and meals 
for the two weeks, will be $28. Members 
of the conference will be housed in the 
dormitories of the Harvard Business 
School. Meeting places are near the liv- 
ing quarters. If accommodations are 
desired in the dormitories, the applica- 
tion blank below, accompanied by a 
deposit of $5 made out to Harvard Uni- 
versity should be mailed before May 25 
to Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
Make your reservations early. 





APPLICATION BLANK 


Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education, July 7-18, 1941 


Dept. of Elementary School Principals 

1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 

Washington, D. C. 

[] I wish to become a member of this 
conference 

[] 1 wish college credit 

(_] I do not wish college credit 

Inclosed is a $5 check (made out to the 

Harvard University). Kindly make a 

reservation in the dormitory for me. 


perrrrrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrirrttrtttt iti 












A. J. STODDARD 


EDMUND E. DAY 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


J. B. CONANT 


= 


Cc. B. GLENN 
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THE 
Educational 


Policies 
COMMISSION 


Introducing the new Policies Commission of 


the National Education Association and the 


American Association of School Administratots... 


ciation and the American Associa- 

tion of School Administrators joint- 
ly established an Educational Policies 
Commission to stimulate thoughtful, 
realistic, longterm planning within the 
teaching profession; to encourage de- 
sirable changes in educational purposes, 
procedures, and organization; to review 
recommendations for the improvement 
of education; to make the best practices 
in education known and used thruout 
the country; and to develop a more 
effective cooperation among various 
groups interested in educational im- 
provement. This Commission has now 
completed the five-year program which 
was contemplated at the time of its 
appointment. 

In December 1940 the Executive Com- 
mittees of the NEA and the AASA met 
in joint session and considered the future 
of the policymaking function in Amer- 
ican education. Since all members of the 
Commission had submitted their resig- 
nations as of December 31, 1940, an Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, with sim- 
ilar purposes to the one completing its 
work, was appointed for the years 
1941-44, inclusive. To secure continuity 
in the program,, approximately 75 per- 


I’ 1935 the National Education Asso- 


cent of the elected membership of the 
Commission were reappointed, with 
provision for a further change thru ro- 
tation in office of 25 percent of the 
elected members each year. 

The terms and membership of the 
present Commission follow: 


FOUR YEARS 


A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York 

George D. Strayer, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

J. B. Conant, president, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

C. B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Richmond, Virginia 


THREE YEARS 


Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, Eu- 
gene, Oregon 

John K. Norton, professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Emily A. Tarbell, teacher, Vocational 
Highschool, Syracuse, New York 


SIDNEY B. HALL 


FREDERICK M. HUN] 


JOHN K. NORTON 


EMILY A. TARBEL! 


GEORGE S$. COUNTS 
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HALL 


» HUN] 


NORTON 


TARBELL 


- COUNTS 


ATION. 


J. B. EDMONSON 


ssesguemmeecaananget 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


JOHN A, SEXSON 


J. W. STUDEBAKER 


GEORGE F, ZOOK 


TWO YEARS 


George S. Counts, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan 

Agnes Samuelson, secretary, Iowa State 
Teachers Association, 415 Shops Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa 

John A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, California 


ADVISORY MEMBERS 


J. W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education 

George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Donald DuShane, president, National Ed- 
ucation Association 

Carroll R. Reed, president, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 

Mary D. Barnes, president, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, National Education 
Association 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
National Education Association 

Sherwood D. Shankland, executive secre- 
tary, American Association of School 
Administrators 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion which completed its work in 1940 
left a profound and lasting impression 
upon the thinking and procedure of the 
teaching profession and upon the atti- 
tudes of the lay public. It issued a series 
of four fundamental and _ influential 
documents on the relationship between 
education and American democracy. 
These four reports, dealing respectively 
with the unique function of education, 
the structure and administration of edu- 
cation, purposes of education, and edu- 
cation and economic wellbeing, provide 
the basis for educational planning and 
action, consistent with the needs of mod- 
ern American life. 

A fifth report which is, in part, a 
synthesis of the series will be issued 
under the title, The Education of Free 
Men in American Democracy. 

The program of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission in the field of civic 
education was an important outgrowth 
and extension of these basic documents. 
In 1939-40, the Commission sent a staff 
of six men to observe civic education 
practices in ninety selected secondary 
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schools of all types in all parts of the 
United States. The record of these obser- 
vations, together with the Commission’s 
conclusions and recommendations, form 
the substance of the report entitled 
“Learning the Ways of Democracy: A 
Case Book in Civic Education.” This 
volume has already been influential in 
improving civic education practices and 
in informing the public as to the sub- 
stantial and effective efforts of the 
schools to develop intelligent loyalty to 
democracy. The article on civic educa- 
tion in the January 13 issue of Life is a 
recent example of the influence of this 
volume. The Commission has a program 
underway for carrying the recommen- 
dations of “Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy” to the schools of the entire 
country by means of a series of thirty 
regional conferences which are being 
held in 1940-41 in key cities thruout the 
United States. 

Many problems of educational policy 
are arising from the current national 
emergency; others will come forward as 
readjustments are made after the pass- 
ing of this emergency. The Educational 
Policies Commission which completed 
its work in 1940 gave considerable at- 
tention to the formulation of policies in 
this area. The new Commission will 
no doubt direct its attention to these 
emergency problems, as well as to fur- 
ther work in such fields as the develop- 
ment of citizenship education, the main- 
tenance of lay relations for the schools, 
the safeguarding of competence and 
security in the teaching profession, the 
improvement of vocational guidance, 
preparation and placement, the protec- 
tion and extension of school finance, 
and the establishment of proper federal 
relationships in education. In their de- 
mand for wise and farsighted educa- 
tional policies, the next four years will 
be unequalled in the history of the 
American school system. 

Between 1935 and 1940 the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission laid a strong 
foundation for a more thoro and gen- 
eral understanding of the principles 
which relate education to the survival 
of democratic institutions. In the years 
ahead, it will be the responsibility of the 
Commission to support and defend 
these principles and to apply them as 
best it may to the changing social and 
economic problems of the people of the 
United States. 


DONALD DU SHANE 


MARY D. BARNES 


WILLARD E, GIVENS 


§. D. SHANKLAND 
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His is the nineteenth year that THE 

Journa has gathered reports sum- 
marizing the educational situation. As 
usual, letters were sent to the state super- 
intendent of education, the NEA state 
director, and the secretary of the state 
education association in each state. The 
following facts have been compiled from 


The Journal’s Annual Roll Call 


A CONTINUING RECORD OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


their replies. No report was received 
from New Hampshire. 

As new Journat services are developed 
to meet changing conditions, the staff 
constantly evaluates the new against the 
traditional offerings. Last year readers 
participating in THE Journat’s evalua- 
tion service were asked if they thought 
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STATE SUPT. OR COMMISSIONER NEA DIRECTOR STATE SECRETARY 
Oe ne | a a re L. Frazer Banks...... Frank L. Grove 
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rere: Bertram E. Packard... William B. Jack....... Richard B. Kennan 
Miarytend 2... ccceses Albert S. Cook....... Eugene W. Pruitt...... Walter H. Davis 
Massachusetts ....... Walter F. Downey.... Everett J. McIntosh. ... Hugh Nixon 
Mitenigan 2... 00s Eugene B. Elliott..... Grover Stout.......... A. J. Phillips 
PEAMOORES 2... cccses John G. Rockwell..... Daisy Brown.......... Walter E. Englund 
Mississippi .......... J. S. Vandiver....... |; A OO re Walter N. Taylor 
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re Elizabeth Ireland .... M. P. Moe............ M. P. Moe 
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the space devoted to the Roll Call could 
be more profitably devoted to other sery- 
ices. By a vote of three to one, readers 
asked for the retention of this feature. 
We should be interested in hearing from 
other readers as to whether they would 
like to see the Roll Call continued. May 
we hear from you? 


AvaBAMA The year has seen an expand- 
ing professional consciousness 
among teachers, as evidenced by critical 
evaluation of the curriculum revision pro- 
gram, marked increase in training, and a 
mounting number of local teacher asso- 
ciations. A teacher retirement system was 
inaugurated, to be in full operation by 
October 1, 1941. The teacher tenure act 
went into effect, beginning with the 1940- 
41 fiscal year. Interest rates on tax anticipa- 
tion loans were reduced, insuring prompt 
payment of teachers’ salaries. Dangerous 
school buses are being rapidly replaced with 
standard all-steel equipment. 


AtaskA ~— The _1941 legislature will be 
confronted with revising teach- 
ers’ minimum salary law so that better 
trained, more experienced teachers will re- 
ceive higher wages; establishing junier col- 
leges distant from the university; reestab- 


lishing vocational education. 


Arizona Education was marked by co- 
operation of state vocational 
agencies with the federal government in 
national defense; continued improvement 
in certification standards; improvement 
in free textbook accounting; added assimila- 
tion of Indians into the public schools; and 
an attempt to coordinate college adminis- 
tration and curriculum. The state education 
association secured, by the initiative process, 
an increase in state aid from $25 to $65 for 
elementary and $95 for highschool pupils 
per year. The association’s journal has been 
consolidated with the Arizona Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Institutes on profes- 
sional relations were held last summer. 


The state education association 
employed a field secretary for 
developing local associations; held four pro- 
fessional relations institutes; aided in de- 
feating an old age pension act which would 
have disrupted the educational financial 
setup. National defense work, thru voca- 
tional education and NYA, has been 
marked by cooperation between the 
agencies. Two important lay committees 


ARKANSAS 












studied educational problems. The common 
school fund apportionments exceeded all 
previous apportionments. Growth in high- 
school enrolment has continued at a signifi- 
cant pace, with an intensive highschool 
evaluation program carried on. A new 
teacher education program has been further 
developed and certification procedures, im- 
proved. Teachers are pleased with the new 
retirement system. 


CAuirorNiA The largest enrolment in the 

history of the state teachers 
association was recorded. Three hundred 
fifty study groups of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and lay citizens studied materials 
prepared by the CTA. Despite increasing 
aid for the aged and the unemployed, all 
functions of California’s public education 
system were maintained. The migratory 
problem sorely tests the ability of education 
to maintain all its usual activities. 


Cotorapo A director of elementary edu- 

cation was secured so that rural 
sections especially might have more ade- 
quate supervision. A traveling auditor for 
the state department of education assists 
school districts with their financial prob- 
lems and budgets. 


Connecticut The effort since 1938 has 

been to devise,a system of edu- 
cation that would grow from the bottom 
up rather than from the top down. It is an 
effort to stimulate democratic procedures 
by using the intelligence of educators and 
other citizens to secure better information 
about the schools; to support public edu- 
cation during the difficult years ahead; to 
secure rational redirection of secondary edu- 
cation; to develop new respect for work and 
willingness to sacrifice for the things for 
which this nation stands. The merit com- 
mittee of the teachers association has pre- 
pared a statement of recognized principles 
of merit as they should apply to teachers. 


DetawarE Developments have included 

extension of vocational and 
prevocational training opportunities to 
white and Negro pupils, provision of special 
courses in social relationships and sex edu- 
cation for parents and teachers, preparation 
of bulletins for teaching social studies in 
the first four grades, and an all-state high- 
school band festival. 


District or Cotumsia Educational op- 

portunities have been provided 
for enrollees in the national defense train- 
ing program. Teachers have more gen- 
erally participated in activities of profes- 
sional organization. 


Fiona Handbooks were prepared for 


county board members, trus- 
tees, county superintendents and principals, 
as well as in fields of continuity of service 





for teachers, transportation, and_ school 
plant operation. The curriculum program 
continued to develop. Complete faculties of 
26 schools attended summer workshops. 


Georcia _ A drive was started by the state 
association in the fall of 1939 
to develop a keener sense of civic respon- 
sibility on the part of teachers. Only about 
a third of the public-school teachers and a 
smaller percentage of college instructors 
were registered and qualified as voters. In 
the spring of 1940 about go percent were 
registered and qualified; this has probably 
been a large factor in developing on the 
part of the present administration a favor- 
able attitude toward needs of the state 
school program. Local units developed in 
the state association have an activity pro- 
gram which has given teachers keener 
interest in their organization and profes- 
sion. 


Hawan A “Community Survey of Edu- 
cation” is being made. There 
is a trend to get back to the Three R’s and 


to furnish more vocational education. 


The constitution was amended 
to remove farm loans from the 
legal list of investments for endowment 
funds of the public schools and public in- 
stitutions. Millions of dollars have been lost 
in income as a result of these loans; this 
source of loss has now been eliminated. 


The School Work Council has 
put into operation a plan for 
correlation of NYA and vocational edu- 
cation in training for national defense. 
Handicapped children’s claims increased 
and were paid in full. For the first time, 
the state paid up to $15 per pupil for trans- 
portation and gave special aid to needy 
highschools on a permanent basis. There 
was notable improvement in rural schools 
due to increased state aid, curriculum pro- 
gram, and standards set up thru a plan of 
“recognition” of schools. NEA membership 
was increased largely thru the influence of a 
new allinclusive elective enrolment pro- 
cedure. Similarly, creation of FTA chapters 
was emphasized by an allinclusive enrol- 
ment plan. In the state association, divi- 
sional reorganization emphasized develop- 
ment of delegate assemblies to conduct 
professional business. In local organiza- 
tions, groups were organized for study pur- 
poses and public relations programs. 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA =A merger of teacher groups 
has taken place, so that all 
teachers are now unified in the state asso- 
ciation. The association has established re- 
search facilities, enabling it to function 
more effectively in legislation and public 
relations. All educational legislative com- 


mittees are affiliated into one unified legis- 
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lative commission, which has worked out a 
program to present to the 1941 legislature. 
Consolidation has brought the percentage 
of one-room teachers down to about 4 per- 
cent. No new licenses will be issued to 
teachers with less than four years of 
training. 


The state teachers association 
has developed a six-point pro- 
gram for improving schools on a longtime 
basis; much interest is being shown by 
educational and lay groups. The association 
has inaugurated graduated dues according 
to salary. The association has established 
field service, and county councils are being 
organized to revitalize and bring teachers 
into closer contact with the work of the 
organization. Tri-county demonstration 
centers for inservice teacher training have 
reached over 22,000 teachers. A committee 
has been appointed to build a new ele- 
mentary-school course of study. An electri- 
cal two-way teaching device has been per- 
fected which permits classroom instruction 
and discussion for shut-in pupils. A non- 
vocational course in agriculture for grades 
g and 10 has been prepared. The standard 
of training for entering superintendents 
was raised. 


Iowa 


The state association has done 
promotional work in_ local 
teacher groups, building support for the 
1941 legislative program which calls for an 
appointive commissioner of education, 
statewide teacher retirement, and high- 
school equalization. The association has 
worked closely with the Kansas Legislative 
Council in drafting bills to further the 
three-point program. 


Kansas 


Kentucky The retirement law was imple- 

mented by appropriation of a 
million dollars. The legislature passed a 
resolution by which the people will vote 
on amending the constitution so that state 
aid may be distributed on other than a per 
capita basis. 


Louistana Increased financial aid was 

given schools by the legislature. 
The teacher retirement law was amended 
so as to provide optional retirement after 
35 years of service; sabbatical and sick 
leave laws were enacted. The legislature 
provided for a commission to survey public 
schools. In many parishes teachers’ salaries 
have been raised. 


MAINE Reorganization of the state 
teachers association was com- 
pleted with employment of a fulltime execu- 
tive secretary; establishment of permanent 
headquarters; and publication of a new 
magazine. The association has prepared an 
indefinite teacher tenure law to present to 
the 1941 legislature. There has been a dis- 


tinct trend toward a broader type of voca- 
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tional opportunity for youth in the public 
schools—a trend stimulated by appointment 
cf a fulltime director of guidance in the 
state department. The trend toward finan- 
cial support for public education is upward. 


Marytanp The new state minimum 

salary schedule based on prep- 
aration and experience was first in effect in 
1939-40. The Evaluative Criteria was ap- 
plied in 23 additional county highschools. 
There was statewide cooperation of county 
supervisors and teachers of first six grades 
in trying out units of new social studies 
curriculum. The survey commission is pre- 
paring to make its report to the legislature. 
Library development was emphasized in 
elementary and highschools. Industrial edu- 
cation in highschools was increasingly em- 
phasized. 


Massacuusetts ‘The Massachusetts Youth 

Study was completed and sub- 
mitted to the general court with recommen- 
dations for legislation; the department of 
education has tried to work toward a long- 
range rather than a temporary solution of 
the youth problem. The state teachers as- 
sociation has been engaged in a so far suc- 
cessful legal battle to defend the principle 
of school committee control of teachers’ 
salaries. The association has established a 
free legal information service for members; 
made a statewide survey of beginning and 
maximum salaries of teachers; published a 
handbook to assist local groups. The state 
department has published proposed mini- 
mum standards forappointmentof teachers. 


Micuican There has been phenomenal 

growth in areas of community 
education, lay participation in educational 
planning, democratization of school pro- 
grams, and training of pupils in democratic 
processes. 


Minnesota ‘The state education associa- 

tion has actively participated 
with the Interim Committee on Education 
of the state legislature in study of the state 
program of education, has supported the 
national defense program in conjunction 
with the proper state authorities, has sup- 
ported the continuing contract law for 
teachers and the tri-city tenure law, has 
enlisted the cooperation of state organiza- 
tions in a sound legislative program, has 
cooperated with the state schoolboard as- 
sociation in meeting common problems, 
has extended public relations activities, has 
developed research activities. 


Misstsstppt_ Many schools have put on spe- 

cial courses looking toward na- 
defense. Schools have become 
“democracy-conscious.” Within the last five 
years a unified program of general, adult, 
vocational and industrial education has 
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tional 


been effected; a system of school budgeting 
legalized; a certification law enacted; pro- 
gram for improving instruction carried out; 
school buildings and facilities improved. 
During the present school session free text- 
books are furnished, for the first time, to 
all children in the eight elementary grades. 


Statewide revision of the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum has 
continued. A comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram, including establishment of experi- 
mental centers, has been launched. School 
people are attempting to make schools play 
a more important role in national defense. 
A uniform system of financial accounting 
has been installed in 250 highschools. Use 
of radio in education has increased. 


Missouri 


Montana Great progress has been made 

in the development of the cur- 
riculum, especially training for vocational 
efficiency. The vocational center law has 
proved successful. Two junior colleges have 
been established. A more unified under- 
standing exists on the part of PTA, the 
schoolboard association, and other groups 
in accord with the program of the state edu- 
cation association. 


NesraskA In 1939 the legislature abol- 
ished the joint responsibility of 
the state department and the university for 
the highschool program, giving to the de- 
partment responsibility for courses of study 
and to the university authority over en- 
trance requirements. The state department 
has enlisted workers in the field in the 
Nebraska Highschool Improvement Pro- 
gram, to answer: What conditions con- 
fronting young people call for improvement 
in the highschool program? What com- 
munity and state needs should the schools 
meet more efficiently? What should schools 
do to meet these conditions and needs? 


Nevapa _ A text in Nevada state history 
has been adopted. There has 
been increased emphasis on child health 
and clinical care of school children. Addi- 
tional work has been done in adjustment 


of the junior highschool curriculum. 


New Jersey Employment certificates is- 

sued to pupils between 14 and 
16 were discontinued by legislative action; 
all must attend school until at least the 16th 
birthday. The legislature passed health bills 
requiring physical examination of all em- 
ployees at least once in three years, more 
comprehensive physical examination of 
pupils, examination of all highschool pupils 
for tuberculosis, and authorization of 
boards to require immunization to diph- 
theria as prerequisite to school attendance. 


New Mexico The division of instruction 
has based its philosophy on the 
core curriculum, or the social studies, ad- 
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vocating that instruction change from sub- 
jectmatter-centered schools to child-cen- 
tered schools. Further development was 
carried out thru preparation for field work 
thru correspondence; preparation of mime- 
ographed material on administrative, super- 
visory, and teaching aids; conferences; 
followup; visual education; and guidance. 


New York Great interest has been shown 

in financial support of the pub- 
lic schools, the legislature appointing the 
Rapp Committee to investigate state aid 
and apportionment of funds. Where a 10 
percent cut in state aid was made the pre- 
vious year, only a 2 percent cut was made 
in 1940. A steadily falling school enrolment 
affects the entire state and in New York 
City has caused elimination of 600 grade- 
school and 100 highschool positions. The 
legislature appointed the Coudert Com- 
mittee to investigate alleged subversive ac- 
tivity in New York City. The state teachers 
association entered on an extensive pro- 
gram of public relations. 


NortH CarotinA Two million dollars 
have been added to school bud- 
gets during the past year. Such strong senti- 
ment for retirement has been developed 
that it will go to the 1941 legislature with 
oficial approval of a majority party and 
party leaders. A united program of school 
legislation—backed by the education asso- 
ciation, the schoolboard association, the 
state grange, and the PTA—has been devel- 
oped. A broad program designed to make 
the schools function effectively in national 
defense has been inaugurated, thru physical 
education, vocational defense training, and 
citizenship training in democracy. 


Nort Dakota School support was cut 

18 percent from the amount 
appropriated by the legislature or other 
fixed sources under leadership of the gover- 
nor. A measure, passed by initiated process, 
gives all the sales tax except that required 
for administration, to relief and schools, 
and enlarges the amount apportioned on 
basis of need. An actuarial study of the 
retirement fund showed a more satisfactory 
report than was expected. 


There has been consolidation J 
of gains made during recent 
years in putting schools on a sound financial 
basis. School deficits are being paid of. 
The foundation law has been financed 
fully and promptly. Districts have been 
unusually successful in voting extra opet- 
ating levies. Elementary and_ secondary 
instructional programs are being given 
statewide study. Many schools have in 
operation excellent defense training pfo- 
grams. The state association has voted to 
purchase a headquarters building. 


OHIO 
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OxtaHoma A decision of the supreme 

court made the state’s share of 
school funds immediately available and 
kept the schools open. There has been 
progress in curriculum revision thru work- 
shops, field studies, and a bulletin for use 
in teachers study groups. A joint committee 
named by the governor and the state edu- 
cation association to study school problems 
made its excellent report. 


Mutual understandings and 
working relationships between 
agencies having to do with defense training 
have been developed—public and private 
schools, the state board for vocational edu- 
cation, NYA, WPA, are pulling together. 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA In accordance with the re- 

quirements of the teacher ten- 
ure act, appeals from decisions of school- 
boards relative to dismissals are made to the 
superintendent of public instruction. Thirty- 
three cases have been appealed to the super- 
intendent and 25 decisions handed down. 
Five decisions remain to be written; one 
hearing was denied for lack of jurisdiction; 
and one case was settled amicably after the 
hearing. Five cases in accordance with the 
law have been appealed to the courts. In 
the two decisions handed down by the 
courts, the opinion of the superintendent 
of public instruction has been upheld. 
Another development has been organiza- 
tion and administration of the national de- 
fense training program. 


Purrto Rico English and Spanish were 

placed on same footing as 
media of instruction in elementary schools. 
Vocational work in rural areas was greatly 
expanded; the elementary-school  cur- 
riculum, enriched; highschool vocational 
courses, diversified. 


Ruopr IsLanp The commission appointed 

to revise educational laws— 
principally as they regard finances—will 
present a report to the 1941 session of the 
legislature for action. 


SourH Carotina In spite of a rather 

large state deficit, school forces 
were able to hold the appropriation for 
schools up to normal. Because of WPA and 
PWA work, school plants have been 
improved, and physical wellbeing of chil- 
dren strengthened. School people are work- 
ing to keep the curriculum in line with 
a changing civilization. 


Sourn Daxora Under leadership of the 

state education association, the 
amendment to the constitution which 
would have changed provisions regarding 
the permanent school fund was defeated. 
Both major parties have pledged them- 
selves to make adequate appropriation to 
put into effect in 1941 the teacher retire- 


ment law enacted without appropriation in 
1939. A feature of the association’s work 
has been the effective work of its commit- 
tees and affiliated local groups. 


TENNESSEE The sectional educational 

gatherings of the state educa- 
tion association have been exceptionally 
successful. Major efforts of the association 
were directed toward strengthening local 
teacher associations; a manual for local 
associations was prepared and distributed. 
An increase of $600,000 in state school 
funds was secured from the 1941 legisla- 
ture. Over 400 new buses were purchased 
as a result of enforcement of transportation 
standards by state department of edu- 
cation. 


Success of the Texas School of 
the Air has been accomplished 
thru close cooperation of educational agen- 
cies with the state department of education. 
5 § ram built around the five-core- 
avea curriculum of the state has been pre- 
sented five times weekly to more than 150,- 
ooo children in their regular classrooms. 


TExaAs 


Utau The report of the fact-finding 
body appointed in 1939 by the 
governor was published. It praised the 
quality and efficiency of the educational 


personnel and system. 


Vermont The number and variety of 

trade courses have been in- 
creased and distributive education courses 
started. Regional conferences on guidance 
have been held. The first state conference 
on professional relations was held at the 
University of Vermont. A statewide at- 
tempt to evaluate secondary education has 
made progress. A practical attempt is being 
made by the state department and teacher- 
education institutions to adjust teacher 
supply and demand. 


The state board of education 
inaugurated a new service to 
schools—providing a supervisor of audio- 
visual education. Virginia has established 
a defense program of training in trade and 
industrial education. The 1940 session of 
the general assembly increased the annual 
state appropriation from $500 to $610 per 
teaching unit, strengthened the compulsory 
attendance law, and authorized operation 
of summer camps by schoolboards. The 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the Norfolk salary case gave impetus to the 
movement to equalize salaries as between 


VIRGINIA 


TY ‘ 
white and Negro teachers. The state educa- 


tion association instituted regional assem- 
blies to develop effective programs of local 
action for education and democracy. 


Wasuincton A survey was conducted by 
a commission under the state 
board of education to determine possibil- 
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ities of reorganizing school districts into 
larger units for administration and finance. 
The first nonpartisan state superintendent 
of public instruction in Washington was 
elected. Institutes of professional relations 
were established. Local sub-units of the 
state education association in fifty school 
areas were created and are growing rapidly. 
Washington has a more unified school 
group now than in many years, with an 
upsurge in professional spirit. The schools 
have much greater competition for reve- 
nues; the greatly increased spending for 
the defense program may alleviate the fight 
for school revenues. 


West Vircinta The growing demand for 

better prepared teachers, more 
adequate remuneration, and preparation 
for vocational and academic advancement 
is encouraging. The public-school system is 
growing with the more favorable sentiment 
toward it. There went into effect on July 
I, 1940, a teacher tenure act, a retirement 
plan, state financed free textbooks for 
indigent elementary-school children, an 
increase in basic salary for teachers cer- 


tificated on the M. A. degree. 


Wisconsin Consolidation is being effected 

thru legislation which em- 
powered the state superintendent to attach 
districts with valuations less than $100,000 
to contiguous units. Highschool transporta- 
tion was improved thru a route-planning 
and vehicle-improvement program. An in- 
tensive study of smaller rural highschools 
is in progress. Commendable results are 
reported for the statewide adult citizenship 
program carried out under county superin- 
tendent leadership. A statewide teacher 
certification program was inaugurated. 
Increased efficiency in the rural teacher- 
training program is noted, together with 
a closer coordination of superintendents 
and supervisors with these institutions. 
Courts have strengthened statewide teacher 
tenure law by ruling that repeal legislation 
of tenure rights is not retroactive. Pro- 
vision for teacher sick leave was granted 
in increasing number of cities. Salaries are 
holding, with some increases. Public atti- 
tude toward education is good. 


Wyominc There has been increased 

teacher interest in needed 
school legislation for state support and for 
a teacher retirement law. The governor ve- 
toed the retirement bill passed by the legis- 
lature. Membership in the state education 
association has increased. A remedial read- 
ing program to improve the secondary- 
school curriculum was established under 
direction of the state department of educa- 
tion. A director of health education has 


been added to the state department of 
health. 
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NEARLY TWO MILLION 
Personal Growth Leaflets 
during 1940! 


WORKING TOOLS FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


How you CAN UsE THEM. Order in quantity and keep a supply always 
on hand. They are just the thing for 


(1) Simple, inexpensive gifts to students 
(2) Gifts to teachers and principals 

(3) Use with Future Teachers of America 
(4) Sending to school patrons and citizens 
(5) Gifts in Sunday school or church 

(6) Class study and discussion 

(7) Personal work in guidance 

(8) Enclosing in correspondence 


Attractive Special Offers 


Special One: One copy of every title Special Four: 25 selected leaflets “For 





listed on this page, 106 for $1 Elementary Schools.” 25¢ 
Special Two: 25 selected leaflets “For Special Five: % selected leaflets “For 
Orientation Courses in Teachers Col- Highschools. 25¢ 
leges.” 25¢ Special Nine: 25 selected leaflets “For 
the College Student.” 25¢ 


Special Three: 25 selected leaflets on 
“Personal Growth, Selfrealization, 


and Guidance.” 25¢ 


Special Ten: One copy of each of the 
25 best sellers, starred on this list 25¢ 


How TO ORDER—Personal Growth Leaflets are a service to youth 
without royalty or profit. They sell for 1¢ per copy. Envelops are also 1¢ 
each. No order accepted for less than 25¢. Cash must accompany orders 
for $1 or less. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders but orders not 
accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges included. To order 
special offers, fill in the first blank below. To order an assortment of your 
own selection, fill in the number of Leaflets wanted opposite each title in the 
righthand column of this page; fill in the second blank below; and send the 
entire page with your remittance. 


FILL IN THE BLANK BELOW 


NationaL Epucation AssoctaTION 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


[] Please send me SPECIAL OFFERS as indicated below: 
reine SPECIAL ONE suuuSPECIAL Two uss SPECIAL THREE sesssssse SPECIAL 
co SPECIAL FIVE ........... SpectAL NINE ....w.. SPECIAL TEN 


[] REGULAR ORDER—Please send me a total of .... 
Leaflets and .... 


I enclose herewith |... ccc. to cover cost of above orders. 


Personal Growth 


envelops as indicated in the righthand column of this page. 


Please send me at one cent each 


*[1] Your Life in the Making. . 

*[2] Your Mind in the Making. - : . 
*[3] Your Health in the Making. . peaeeuee ae, 
*[4] Your Home in the Making............... ~ aN 
*(6] Your Citizenshio | in the Making. . Pose 
*[9] The Planning of Your Life. . 

[13] Community Forces and the School. . 


* 
* 


*[45] A Parliamentary hee 
+146] Poor Richard's Almanac. . 


*[53] Individual Guidance Thru Schools. . 
*[61] Mann's Letter to Young Americans. 


*[62] The Code of the Good —-- 
+163] = United _— — Code.. 


+[70] Organizing New Voter Programs. . 
+[71] The Rural School of the Future. . 


we om my and Conservation.............. i 


*[95] White House Conference 1940... 


{102} 

*[103] Shall | Become a Smoker?. . Sted 
{109] Essentials of Mental Health. . ee 
[110] Teaching Reading in Elementary Schools. ae. 
[111] Art in School and Life. Sane cine 


* 


* 


* 


eee 


+[167] How To Secure a Yad Position. . 


+[222] Books Every Child Should Know... 
+[251] Readable Books of 1940 
+[333] Education in Ohio 
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=a Education for Democracy............ vs te tan 
[19] Dewey’s Pedagogic Creed [32 
onl a The —— Teacher... ,' = 
Golden Treasury, eauty & Wi . 
*(22] Golden Treasury from the Bible. . ete 
fea yy. Treasury on Art of Living. . 
[25] Selections from George werpeneuts 
[26] Selections from Emerson. 
¥*[27] Selections from Abraham Lincoln. 
[28] Selections from Horace Mann 
[30] The py? of Friendship. . 
*[31] Shall | Go to College? . 
[32] Shall 1 Attend a Junior Collese?. 
{33] The 4 * of the Future. . ice ie\ tak SE Gee 
RN IE 56 555s) .5Sseeiwibe wisisienae ck. devices: 






Number 





*[7] Your Personality in the Making. . 





14] Challenge of a United Profession. . “te tai 5 
15] First Normal School in America. . Sasa cane 
16] The American Plan of Education. He 








































Education in a Living Universe. .... 


Golden Treasury of Americanism. . 






[36] How To Use These Leaflets. . 

[41] Learning To Be a Leader. 

[42] Franklin's Plan of Selfimprovement. . 

[43] Franklin's Personal yo Recordbook. 
*[44] The Tyranny of Bad H. 


[51] The Story of the NEA 
[52] NEA Platform and Resolutions. . 


[56] Federal Aid for Education. 

[57] — Salaries for Better Schools. . 
[59] Story of American Education Week. . 
[60] Our Faith in Education. 


[64] The Rabble Rou 
[65] Wied Youth: re Schooi Club. . 
[66] American Youth Hostels . 


[73] Teaching a for Rural Schools....... |... 





6] Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee. . 
[91] Seven Adventures in Pioneering. . 
[92] True Americanism—Louis D. Brandeis. . 
[93] A Primer of Taxation. 
[94] Economic Systems in the U.S.. 


[96] Challenge of the Hard Road. . 
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The Public School 


Democracy should cherish thee, 

Thou strong ally of liberty. 

The church thy grateful friend should be, 

Thou teacher of morality. 

The home should bless thee in each land, 

Thou guide of youthful brain and hand. 

The state should bless thee fervently, 

Thou shaper of its destiny. 

Each institution man has made 

Should thank thee, school, for thy sure aid! 
—CortTLanp W. Sayres 

Detroit, Michigan 


Helping Children Become “Honesty 
Conscious”—Two of my second-grad- 
ers were going downtown with me to 
buy curtain material for our puppet 
theater. On the way to the dry-goods 
store we passed a market with a tempt- 
ing display of fruits and vegetables 
crowding the sidewalk. 

The thought flashed thru my mind 
that this was quite a test for hungry 
little children. My thoughts must have 
been suggestive, because one of the boys 
confided that he knew how to get candy 
at that market without paying for it. 
I smothered my surprise and casually 
inquired how it could be done, and he 
gave me full details. Somehow, I felt 
that this was not the time for correction, 
so I waited until I had decided upon 
an approach that seemed to me to be 
logical. 

During story hour we discussed their 
fathers’ occupations. One child’s father 
was a farmer; another, a garage me- 
chanic; still another’s was a druggist. 
I asked the farm boy why his father 
grew cotton, and what he would think 
of anyone who should slip into his fields 
and take a few bales, without paying for 
them. I asked similar questions regard- 
ing each of the fathers’ occupations, and 
my small boy heartily denounced such 
vandalism. 

There was no grocer among the fa- 
thers, but the grandfather of one of the 
children operated the market in ques- 
tion. We went into the grocery business 
at some length to discover how men 
made a living at it. We enumerated 
many articles on sale at the market, and 
candy was among the items mentioned. 
My little confider caught my point. He 


turned his head to one side and searched 
me with half-closed eyes. He saw for 
the first time the injustice of taking a 
thing without paying for it, whether it 
was cotton or candy.—Cora Fair Fulton 
in Sierra Educational News. 


Developing in Children a Real En- 
joyment of Books—Everychild and 
Books by Jean Betzner and Annie E. 
Moore (Ingianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1940, 174p.) is devoted to reading out- 
comes rather than methods, and cen- 
ters in “effective ways of cooperating 
with children in their voluntary read- 
ing.” Parents, teachers, librarians, and 
teacher-training classes will find Every- 


child and Books a real contribution to 
the field of children’s reading. 


Forest Conservation—As a result of 
a unit on forest conservation, third-grade 
pupils at DuVal School, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas (taught by Fredrica Up- 
church) conducted a tree exchange. “It 
was early in the spring and the seedlings 
were growing in most yards. One child 
had several elms and wanted a wild 
cherry to plant in his yard. Another had 
maples and wanted a peach. To settle 
the problem the class established a ‘tree 
exchange,’ and on set days each child 
brought his extra trees and ‘swapped’ 
for others until he had a variety.” The 
boys and girls also established a nursery 
on the school ground, setting out fine 
seedlings for later transplanting; planted 
a tree on the schoolground with a cere- 
mony; wrote poems and memorized 
famous sayings about trees. 


This Expanding Industrial Arts— 
At Elmwood Elementary School, East 
Orange, N. J., grades one thru six are 
given the opportunity to get instruction 
in the industrial arts shop as they need 
it in order to enrich their classroom 
work. For example, a study is being 
made of electricity. Children can go to 
the shops and be given help in con- 
structing working models of electromag- 
nets, buzzers, and bells, and then discuss 
these experiments in the classroom. Boats 
are made for the second grade’s study 
of transportation; insect cages for the 
fourth-graders’ nature study class; a pup- 
pet stage for sixth-grade art—Fred M. 
Lavenburg, industrial arts instructor. 
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Correlating Music with the Content 
Subjects—A new system of correlating 
music material has been inaugurated in 
the elementary schools of Bakersfield, 
California. “The music material is pre- 
pared according to units and is charged 
out to the teachers in the same manner 
as are professional books from the li- 
brary. In each unit of material are phono- 
graph records, song sheets, an album 
of pictures showing musical instruments, 
and a carefully prepared scrapbook made 
up for the particular unit. For instance, 
a certain group may be studying Italy. 
The music teacher of this group calls 
the supervisor and asks that the Italian 
music unit be charged out to the school. 
The music teacher is then able to pre- 
sent, in correlation with the subjectmat- 
ter study, phonograph records of Italian 
music of the best type, an album of pic- 
tures showing typical Italian musical in- 
struments, song sheets with words of 
Italian songs, and a very complete scrap- 
book filled with articles of interest con- 
cerning famous Italian music. 

“For all foreign countries, as well as 
various parts of the United States, there 
is a unit on file ready to be used. Other 
units, such as ‘transportation,’ ‘migra- 
tion to the West, ‘inventions,’ have been 
carefully worked out, ready for use.”— 
The Elementary School Journal. 


Signs of Poor Reading Habits 


[1] Does the pupil point to words? 

[2] Does he hold book incorrectly? 

[3] Does he have poor posture in read- 
ing? 

[4] Does he move lips in silent reading? 

[5] Does he show head movements in 
reading? 

[6] Does he show other forms of ex- 
cessive articulation besides lip movement? 

[7] Does he show signs of eye strain? 

[8] Are there indications of far-sight- 
edness? Astigmatism? 

[9] Are there 
hearing? 

[10] Are there signs of emotional upset 
or tension, particularly in oral reading? 

[11] Does the pupil show a short span 
of concentration? (If so, the material is 
probably inappropriate for his needs.) 

[12] Does the pupil use single word 
attack rather than phrase attack? 

—Ray H. Simpson. 


indications of poor 
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How To Secure a Teaching Position 


Finding Your Opportunity 


Eacu year tens of thousands of teachers 
enter the educational service for the first 
time. It is important to them and to the 
schools that they be placed where they 
can work most effectively and happily. 
If you are preparing to be a teacher and 
are nearing graduation, you will give 
much thought to securing a position. 
You will study the demand for teachers 
in the special field you have chosen. You 
will start early in the spring of your last 
year in college to learn about vacancies 
and to apply for positions which your 
preparation has equipped you to accept. 
Most of the people to whom you apply 
will be just as eager to discover a genu- 
ine, devoted teacher for their children as 
you are to secure a position and to make 
a worthy start in your profession. So you 
may approach your prospective employ- 
ers with confidence. 


Your College Record Counts 


ONE OF THE BEST ways to obtain a posi- 
tion is to attend a college that has a repu- 
tation for turning out good teachers and 
to make a record in that institution for 
character, achievement, and leadership. 
School officers soon learn which institu- 
tions send out graduates who can be 
counted upon to maintain the standards 
of the school and community where they 
teach. They know that teachers who 
were thoro in their college courses will 
be thoro in their teaching; that those 
who show initiative, originality, good 
taste, and leadership in college activities 
will exhibit those qualities in the com- 
munity. Next to sound character and 
worthy example, superintendents and 
principals desire most of all teachers 
who have an enthusiastic interest in in- 
dividual students and an aptitude for 
community leadership. 


Personality Is Important 


PERSONALITY is not something that can be 
put on and off like a cloak. It is a slow 
growth that reveals one’s background 
and character. Personal Growth Leaflet 
Number 7, Your Personality in the 
Making, sets forth suggestions for mak- 
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ing the most of your natural gifts. You 
can improve your appearance, bearing, 
voice, and conversation by practice. The 
college atmosphere, where one is sur- 
rounded by others of about his own age 
and experience, offers an admirable op- 
portunity for the cultivatio@ of person- 
ality. One also needs association with 
young people of the age he expects to 
teach and with people outside the col- 
lege setting. Future Teachers of America 
gives young people this broader experi- 
ence in professional and civic leadership. 
Whether or not you belong to an FTA 
chapter, you will find the literature of 
this movement helpful. 


How To Learn about Vacancies 


As sTANDARDS of preparation become 
higher, teachers remain longer in their 
positions and vacancies are fewer. The 
right of a person who is making good in 
a position to continue in that position 
[tenure] is now generally recognized. 
It is unethical to apply for a teaching 
position without first knowing that there 
is a vacancy. Even where a vacancy is 
known to exist, too many applications 
are futile and bad for the teaching pro- 
fession. Most colleges maintain a place- 
ment service which keeps in touch with 
superintendents and brings openings to 
the attention of worthy candidates. 
There are commercial agencies which 
perform a similar service for a fee. Some 
state departments of education and state 
education associations have placement 
bureaus. Or one may learn of a vacancy 
thru his own personal contacts in the 
community. 


How Colleges Place Teachers 


ONE DOES NOT GROW a crop without some 
expectation that he will find a market for 
it. So it is with the colleges which pre- 
pare teachers, altho it is often difficult 
to bring supply and demand into bal- 
ance. The college placement service is 
usually in charge of a man or woman 
with a knowledge of conditions in the 
territory served by the college. The 
placement office learns about openings 
and keeps a catalog of them. It gathers 
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information about candidates who are 
soon to graduate and about former grad- 
uates seeking promotion. It puts this 
information, which includes a small 
photograph, into form to be studied by 
superintendents and boards of education 
and sends it out on request. Every college 
is eager to see its graduates do well. Keep 
your contacts with the college officers 
both while in school and after you enter 
the teaching service. 


How Commercial Agencies 
Place Teachers 


Acencirs which are engaged in the 
business of placing teachers finance 
themselves by charging a fee, which is 
usually a percentage of the first year’s 
salary. The money collected in this way 
must cover the office expenses and sala- 
ries of the workers or the agency could 
not continue to operate. Except for the 
fee and the fact that it serves clients from 
all schools, the commercial agency oper- 
ates much as does the college placement 
service. It gathers information about 
vacancies and assembles files of data 
about candidates. If one employs such an 
agency, he should be sure that it is a 
reputable concern, by noting whether 
its advertisements are accepted by the 
best educational magazines. Commercial 
agencies are often able to place teachers 
in another state or at some distance from 
the area served by the college. 


How To Write an A pplication 


Success in writing an application de- 
pends on your ability to put yourself 
in the place of the other person and to 
give him the information he needs to 
make a wise choice. An application is a 
short biography and can be made inter- 
esting. It should contain essential facts 
about your age, family, life, education, 
experience, certificate, and salary expec- 
ted, and should refer the reader to two 
or more persons able to give an estimate 
of your character and qualifications. It 
should be as nearly perfect as possible in 
composition, spelling, and form. Many 
an applicant has lost an opportunity 
thru a wrong spelling or slovenly pen- 
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manship. The letter may be either in 
longhand or typewritten, and should be 
accompanied by a small photograph. 
After you have prepared your letter, do 
not hesitate to take it to some competent 
friend for suggestions. 


How To Make a Personal 
Application 

A PERSONAL APPLICATION is better than 
one on paper and may be made in addi- 
tion to the written form. Prepare for 
such an application by rehearsing in 
your mind or with a roommate the in- 
formal conversation that is likely to take 
place. Before you apply, find out as much 
as you can about local conditions and the 
personalities of the people with whom 
you will be dealing. Be yourself. People 
dislikeaffectation. Make yourself asattrac- 
tive, friendly, and interesting as you can 
without overdoing the matter. Do not 
argue or be drawn into controversial dis- 
cussions. Take a genuine interest in the 
lives of the people you meet. Have con- 
fidence but don’t be too sure of yourself. 
Cultivate a sense of humor. Take time 
to be at ease and to accomplish your pur- 
pose, but remember that people are often 
so busy that every minute counts. 


Settling the Question of Salary 
In THE ciTIEs there are usually salary 
schedules. The salary is fixed for be- 
ginners with a bachelor’s degree. There 
are added amounts for additional ex- 
perience and schooling up to a maxi- 
mum. One merely learns what the scale 
is and accepts his place in it. In smaller 
communities the salary of each teacher 
is often fixed thru negotiation. Board 
members are under pressure from their 
neighbors to keep costs down and may 
try to pay as little as possible. In such 
cases do not reduce salaries by under- 
bidding others. Try to get what you are 
worth and what local conditions will 
afford. Salary during the early years is 
less important than getting placed in a 
school where you can make a good start 
and prove your worth. As a member of 
state and national education associations 
your influence will count for better 
salaries and working conditions. 

When a Contract Is Made 

Wuen a school officer makes an offer 
of a position and you accept that offer, 
a contract has been made and is morally 
and legally binding whether or not it 
is in writing. If you are not ready to 
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accept the conditions or to bind yourself 
you can request time to consider the 
matter. But once you have given your 
word, stick to it no matter how incon- 
venient unless the contract is cancelled 
by mutual consent. Release should not 
be asked unless there are weighty reasons 
for doing so and if refused you should 
cheerfully abide by your agreement. 
When in doubt consult some older per- 
son in whom you have confidence. Con- 
tracts usually run for one year and are 
renewed in the spring. Thru state and 
national education associations teachers 
are working to secure tenure, which pro- 
vides for permanent employment after a 
probationary period. 


Some Ethical Considerations 


A TEACHER, of all persons, needs a fine 
sense of justice with a determination 
to do right. Any weakness at this point 
will set a bad example and mar his 
selfrespect and influence. Every teacher 
should be familiar with the NEA code, 
Ethics for Teachers, Personal Growth 
Leaflet Number 135. We emphasize here 
points which concern employment: 


Do not apply for a position unless you 
know there is a vacancy. 

Do not speak of a rival candidate at 
all unless you can speak well of him. 

Do not underbid rivals or offer to take 
less salary than the position is worth. 

Under no circumstances buy a posi- 
tion or bribe a public officer by consent- 
ing to pay for employment. This may 
seem a strange caution, but under the 
strain of depressed conditions the prac- 
tice has appeared in some communities 
and measures should be taken to stop it. 
Preparing To Begin 
HavING OBTAINED a position, one may 
give his whole thought to the question 
of how to make the best possible start. 
If one is in a school system, he will get 
help on this point from the principal. 
If he is to be in a oneroom school, he 
will make his own plans with such sug- 
gestions as the county superintendent 
may give. It is well to study the situation 
in the school and community thoroly 
and to make careful preparation for the 
specific duties which one is to perform; 
to seek a practical answer to the ques- 
tion: How to make my work mean the 
most to each individual student and to 
the community itself? A visit to every 
home represented in one’s classes either 








before school opens or soon thereafter 
is a great advantage. Making friends 
with parents helps to hold the coopera- 
tion of the children. Joy in service comes 
from excellence in your work. 


Making Good on the Job 


A coop start is half the victory. Having 
made a good start, certain points are to 
be kept in mind: 

[1] Plan your work carefully and 
seek to limit yourself to what you can do 
well. Keep first things first. 

[2] Get the food, exercise, and rest 
necessary to keep your physical and 
mental condition above par. 

[3] Be friendly to all, but select spe- 
cial friends with care. The community 
will judge you by your choice of friends. 

[4] Maintain a positive and helpful 
loyalty to all your associates. 

[5] Let your influence count for the 
best things in the community. 

[6] Take part in the civic, religious, 
and social life of the community. 

[7] Maintain your membership in 
local, state, and national education asso- 
ciations, and give thought to your con- 
tinued personal and professional growth. 
Books Every Teacher 
Should Know 

A Goodly Fellowship by Mary Ellen 
Chase [N.Y.: Macmillan, 1939] 305p., 
$2.50. 

The Ideal Teacher by George Herbert 
Palmer [Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1910] 32p., 80¢. 

Autobiography of William Lyon 
Phelps [N.Y.: Oxford, 1939] 986p., 
$3.75. 

Goodbye, Mr. Chips by James Hilton 
[Boston: Little, Brown, 1934] 126p., 
$1.25. 

Horace Mann: His Ideas and Ideals 
by Joy Elmer Morgan [ Washington: 
NEA, 1936] 150p., 25¢. 

Schoolmaster of Yesterday by Millard 
Fillmore Kennedy and Alvin F. Har- 
low [N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1940] 359p., 
$2.75. 

All the Children of All the People by 
William Hawley Smith [N.Y.: Macmil- 
lan, 1923] 335p., $1.60. 

Build a personal library of books 
which you will wish to read again and 
again. Money spent in this way is a 
teacher’s best investment. 

[This article by Joy Elmer Morgan is 
available as Personal Growth Leaflet Num- 


ber 167.] 
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Housing and the Curriculum—Hous- 
ing is becoming a well-recognized high- 
school subject. Social studies classes study 
housing as a major social problem. 
Science and mathematics teachers use it 
as a classroom project. Home economics 
classes study the house—its plan, its 
furnishings, its management. Students 
are concerned with their present and 
future homes and the homes of the com- 
munity. Studying housing is facilitated 
thru the securing of materials from the 
United States Housing Authority, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Write for exhibits, movies, and free pub- 
lications. Ask also for current copies of 
Public Housing, 5¢ each, and for the 
Public Housing Course of Study Outline 
for Highschool Teachers, which is now 
being prepared. 


Facts about the Printing Industry 
for Schools—available free from the 
Educational Department of American 
Type Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue, 
Elizabeth, N. J—may aid teachers in 
advising pupils on the selection of a 
trade or profession. 


Valuable to librarians and teachers 
of social studies and English is “The 
Dangers to Democracy,” a booklist pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Single copies may be obtained from 
the ALA, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, for 25¢. The pamphlet is organ- 
ized around the following dangers: 

The dangers from without—Armies of 
tyrants, ideas of tyrants, international an- 
archy, recoil of war. 

The dangers from within—Lack of eco- 
nomic democracy, spirit of ruthless individ- 
ualism, unemployment, frustrated youth, 
disunity and group antagonisms, loss of 
civil liberties, propaganda and _ hysteria, 
diminishing democracy in local affairs, lack 
of civic education, disregard of things of 
the spirit. 


How Would You Help a Child Like 
T his? —Doris, in the ninth grade, finds 
it hard to get her school work. She is 
unattractive and has no special talents. 
She opposes her classmates on almost 
every question and does not want to do 
what they want to do. At home her 
parents are constantly bickering with 
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her. Frequently they use severe measures 
to get her to conform to their wishes. 
Which of the following procedures 
would be most effective for the teacher 
to apply in this case? 


[a] Doris should be praised whenever 
possible. Her stubborn attitude should be 
ignored. Punishment or rebuke should be 
avoided. 

[b] Since Doris has a very stubborn 
father, she has probably inherited this 
trait. As she is too old to outgrow it, the 
teacher should keep her from being ob- 
noxious to the class. 

[c] Doris should be punished when she 
takes an argumentative stubborn attitude. 
Thus she will learn that society does not 
take kindly to such individuals. 


Suggestions for handling this situation 
and over fifty others may be found in 
Mental Hygiene in the Classroom, pre- 
pared by the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the NEA 
and the American Medical Association. 
Order from the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York City, for 20¢. 


“The Library As a School Function 
and Activity” is an 87-page pamphlet 
that comes from the New Jersey 
Secondary-School Teachers Association. 
The pamphlet tells what highschool li- 
braries are doing in New Jersey and 
will be useful to teachers and librarians 
outside the state. The chapter titles 
themselves tell a story of indispensable 
service: The library teaches its own use, 
keeps pace with the class, serves the 
guidance programs, trains for whole- 
some leisure, serves as a museum, 
handles mechanical aids, helps in school 
welfare campaigns, serves the com- 
munity, assists teachers in professional 
growth, improves the school curriculum, 
teaches democracy, and makes and keeps 
friends. Copies of the bulletin are avail- 
able from W. C. Compher, treasurer, 
Senior Highschool, New Brunswick, 
N. J., 25¢ each. 


Study Suggestions on Latin America 
—Teachers, school officials, and super- 
visors interested in introducing Latin 
American studies into the curriculum 
should send their names and addresses 
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to the National Committee on Latin 
American Studies in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. The Com- 
mittee will send you its Newsletter, 
which will keep you informed as to new 
publications and classroom aids. Another 
helpful aid is “Latin American Back- 
grounds,” a bibliography of 497 refer- 
ences, which may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 25¢. 


A Plea for More Debating—tin this 
time of crisis, our schools should make 
debating available to all pupils. We all 
realize the need for clear-thinking, ob- 
jective citizens, who can sift a mass of 
conflicting facts, organize their argu- 
ments, and express themselves clearly 
and intelligently. It is these skills and 
attitudes which debating develops. More- 
over, other things being equal, the per- 
son who can think clearly and speak 
readily will advance most rapidly — 
Ralph Adams Brown, Haddon Heights, 
N. J., Highschool. 


Meditations of an English Teacher 
—A\l day long I hear the music of laugh- 
ter. There is the light, stringed, pizzi- 
cato laughter of little freshman girls 
giggling over a private joke, the wood- 
wind accelerando of the sophomore boys, 
with an occasional startled trombone 
blare of a senior. Even in faculty meet- 
ing after school, sedate Mr. Brown, 
amused by a report he is reading, booms 
out in a muffled drum beat of a guffaw. 
It must be extremely odd to have a job 
where there is no laughter, where the 
employees regard one another steadily 
and unsmilingly—where a stray dog, or 
an unexpected sneeze, or a bell that 
starts out politely enough to be a warn- 
ing tap and becomes frantic and hangs 
on for full two minutes in a frightened 
squeal, are regarded merely as stray 
dogs, and possible bad colds, and poor 
wiring systems.—Naomi John White in 
The Journal of Arkansas Education. 


Suggestions Wanted—If you have an 
idea, interesting fact, or reference suit- 
able for this page, send it to THE Jour- 
NAL, 1201 16th Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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CONFERENCE DATES 


March 27-29—Midwest Rural Confer- 


ence 

April 4-5—Classroom Teachers South- 
eastern Conference 

April 8-9—Classroom Teachers South- 
western Conference 

April 11—Classroom Teachers North- 
western Conference 

May 22-24—Midsouth Rural Confer- 
ence 

July 7-18—Department of Elementary 
School Principals at Harvard. See 
page 79. 

July 7-19—Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction at Teachers College 

July 7-19—Classroom ‘Teachers at 
Teachers College 

July 14-25—Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction at University of Calli- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education 


Representatives of eight states in the 
middlewest will attend a conference on 
rural education to be held on the campus 
of the University of Illinois, March 27-29, 
1941. Delegations of rural-school teach- 
ers, officials, and other leaders from IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Indiana will 
take part. The theme for the conference 
will be “The Place of Education in the 
Improvement of Rural Life.” The meet- 
ing is being sponsored jointly by the 
NEA, the University of Illinois, and 
state departments and education associa- 
tions of the participating states and is 
being managed locally by the Illinois 
Committee on Rural Education. 

The tentative program lists among 
many others the following speakers: 
A. C. Willard, president, University of 
Illinois; Roscoe Pulliam, president, 


: Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 


sity, Carbondale; Earl C. Smith, presi- 
dent, Illinois Agricultural Association, 
Chicago; Howard A. Dawson, director 
of rural service, NEA. Representative 
rural schools will participate in demon- 
trations of improved teaching methods 
and practices in rural schools—including 
music, art, health, and club work. State 


and county superintendents of instruc- 
tion and secretaries of state teacher asso- 
ciations will be honored at a dinner 
where the principal address will be made 
by Frank Cyr of Columbia University. 
A special session of the conference will 
be in charge of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, which will offer 
a demonstration entitled “Community 
Forces Working Together.” 

The regional committee includes: 

Otis Keeler, chairman, Assistant Super- 
intendent, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, IIl. 

Chloe C. Baldridge, director of rural edu- 
cation, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Barton Morgan, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa 

E. E. Stonecipher, director, Rural Educa- 
tion and Extension, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

A. F. Elsea, director rural education, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Frank W. Cyr, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Howard A. Dawson, director of rural 
service, NEA 

The Illinois committee on local. ar- 
rangements includes: 

Otis Keeler, chairman 

C. C. McCormick, assistant state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Springfield 

Homer Hall, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb 

Mrs. Eloise Bingham, Illinois Education 
Association 

E. H. Reeder, professor of education, 
University of Illinois 

Mrs. Adam McWilliams, educational 
director, Illinois Federation of Home Bu- 
reaus, Toulon 

C. H. Daniels, Jersey County superin- 
tendent of schools, Jerseyville 

R. M. Robertson, Whiteside County 
superintendent of schools, Morrison 

John C. Watson, director of the depart- 
ment of taxation and statistics, Illinois 
Agricultural Association, Chicago 

D. E. Lindstrom, professor of rural 
sociology, University of Illinois. 


Regional Conferences, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 


Tentative plans have been made for 
three regional conferences by regional 
directors of this Department. 

Katy V. Anthony“has made arrange- 
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ments to hold the southeastern regional 
conference at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
April 4 and 5. The northwestern regional 
conference, under the direction of Mary 
E. Bond, will be held at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, on April 11. Wilbur W. Raisner 
reports that the southwestern regional 
conference will be held at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, on April 8 and g. The north- 
eastern regional conference will not be 
held this year inasmuch as the Depart- 
ment’s summer and winter meetings and 
annual summer conference are to be 
held in the northeastern region. 


First Midsouth Conference on 
Rural Life and Education 


On May 22 to 24, 1941, this conference 
will be held at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. The conference is 
jointly sponsored by the NEA Division 
of Rural Service; the Department of 
Rural Education, Peabody College; the 
state departments of education and the 
education associations of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi. The general theme of 
the conference will be “Cooperation of 
Educational Agencies for the Improve- 
ment of Rural Life.” 

Local, state, and national representa- 
tives of about 25 agencies engaged in 
serving rural people are expected to be 
present. A major feature of the confer- 
ence will be from 30 to 40 undifferen- 
tiated discussion groups. It is planned to 
have each group composed of persons 
having different specific interests, so 
that there may be a real meeting of 
points of view of school, church, voca- 
tion, government, and other service 
agencies. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments is: 


Norman Frost, chairman, professor of 
rural education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

M. E. Thompson, director, Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. A. Keller, president, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Ala. 

Clyde V. McKee, state supervisor, Rural 
and Elementary Schools, State Department 
of Education, Jackson, Miss. 

Roy W. Roberts, associate professor of 
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agricultural education, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

R. E. Jaggers, director, Teacher Training 
and Certification, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort, Ky. 

Frank W. Cyr, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

Howard A. Dawson, director of rural 
service, NEA 


Summer Conferences, Department 
of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction 


“Developing Wholesome Personality 
thru the School Program” will be the 
theme of the conference to be sponsored 
by the NEA Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, July 7-19, 
1941. The program offers a variety of 
opportunities including lectures, discus- 
sions, visits to schools, case conferences 
on behavior problems, films, demonstra- 
tions in the Guidance Laboratory of 
Teachers College, and individual inter- 
views with members of the Teachers 
College faculty. Conference participants 
will enjoy a wide range of recreational 
opportunities—a visit to the largest air- 
port in the world, a chance to see a Big 
League Baseball game, evenings at the 
theater, and guided trips to New York 
shopping centers, Jones Beach, China- 
town, the markets at dawn, the Book 
Barn, and other places of interest. By 
regular registration it is possible to secure 
two semester hours college credit, appli- 
cable on either the graduate or under- 
graduate level. Hollis Caswell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has di- 
rected the planning of the conference. 

“Democratic Guidance of Teachers in 
the Modern School” will be the theme 
of the conference to be sponsored by this 
Department at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, July 14-25, 1941. 
Abundant opportunity will be offered 
for visiting schools, including the multi- 
graded class of the laboratory school. 
Discussions will include considerations 
of topics such as: How the supervisor 
can help the teacher establish feelings of 
security; how the teacher can help chil- 
dren to develop feelings of security; 
selection of appropriate areas of experi- 
ence in elementary education; the pro- 
gram of the nursery school; reading in 
relation to the social living program; 
planning and evaluating activities in the 
social living program; the arts in the 
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experience curriculum, and dramatic 
play in the modern school. Helen Heffer- 
nan, California State Department of 
Education, will act as director of the 
conference. 

Other conferences are being planned 
to be held at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, and the Univer- 
sity of Denver. For further information 
write to Ruth Cunningham, executive 
secretary of the Department, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 


Second Annual Summer Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


“Developing a Modern Curriculum 
for Children and Youth of Today” is 
the theme of the second annual summer 
conference sponsored by this Depart- 
ment at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, July 7-19, 1941. Roma Gans, 
associate professor in curriculum and 
teaching, Teachers College, is chairman 
of the conference. 

Single and doubie rooms will be avail- 
able on the campus. Rates range from 


$7 to $12 per week. Meals can be ob- 
tained at lunchrooms and cafeterias on 
or near the campus at $1.25 per day and 
up. On conference days the cafeteria in 
Lincoln School, in which the demonstra- 
tion school and the conference quarters 
are to be housed, will be available for 
conference members. 

The registration fee for teachers at- 
tending the conference without college 
credit is $7. For those desiring two points 
credit, the regular college fee of $12.50 
per point plus the $7 Columbia summer 
session registration fee will apply. Those 
attending the conference for two points 
credit may audit designated courses of 
the regular summer session for the two 
weeks, and may use the Teachers Col- 
lege Library which is reserved for regis- 
tered students during the summer ses- 
sion. Early registration for the conference 
will be an aid to those responsible for the 
plans. 

For further information and an appli- 
cation blank, write to the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





NOTES and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New Life Members Received in 
January 


Connecticut—Esther E. Wheeler 
Mrinnesota—M. L. Malmquist 

New Hampsuire—Cathryn R. Hoctor 
New Mexico—R. L. Hunt 

New Yorx—John W. Dodd 

Sout Daxota—Arno H. Luker 
WasHincton—Gilbert Bonlie 


Income Tax Deductions for 
Teachers in Active Service 


sx Many communications have been re- 
ceived from teachers thruout the United 
States with regard to deductions under 
the federal income tax law for convention 
and other professional expenses. To elimi- 
nate the confusion in this area, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue was asked by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Education 
Association for a general statement on the 
problem. As a result, a letter from T. C. 
Mooney, Deputy Commissioner of the 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, was re- 
ceived by Secretary Givens of the NEA, 


carrying the following information: 


“Reference is made to your letter of 





Cartoon by Herblock 


January 15, 1941, with enclosures, in which 
you state that there have been conflicting 
rulings in the local offices of this Bureau 
in regard to the deductibility, for federal 
income tax purposes, of expenses incurred 
by teachers and school administrators in 
attending educational meetings or conven- 
tions, both local and national. You cite the 
allowance as a deduction of similar ex- 
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penses to members of other professions and 
request that a similar ruling be made for 
members of the teaching profession. You 
state that you are particularly interested 
in the deductibility of expenses incurred in 
attending conventions of your association. 

“This Bureau has held that the expenses 
of traveling, including railroad fares and 
meals and lodging, incurred by teachers 
in attending teachers’ conventions in the 
United States, if they are not reimbursed 
for such expenses, are deductible from their 
compensations as teachers in determining 
their net income for federal income-tax 
purposes. This ruling is equally applicable 
to expenses incurred by teachers in attend- 
ing conventions of your association.” 


The following statement is from an offi- 
cial release issued by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue: “Dues paid by teachers to 
professional societies, the price of their sub- 
scriptions to educational journals connected 
with their profession, and traveling ex- 
penses, including railroad fares and meals 
and lodging, incurred in attending teachers’ 
conventions in the United States, if they 
are not reimbursed for such expenses, are 
deductible from the compensation received 
by them as teachers in determining net 
income for federal income-tax purposes. 
Records of such expenditures should be 
kept to substantiate the deductions 
claimed.” 

The deadline for income-tax returns is 
March 15, 1941. Every single person having 
a gross income of $800 or more; every 
married person, not living with husband 
or wife, and having a gross income of $800 
or more; and married persons living with 
husband or wife, who have an aggregate 
gross income of $2000 or more must file 
an income tax return. 

Forms for filing returns have been sent 
to persons filing returns last year. Failure 
to receive a form, however, does not re- 
lieve a taxpayer of his obligation. A form 
may be obtained from the office of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue in your dis- 
trict. If uncertain as to the location of this 
office ask your banker or postmaster. 

Follow directions carefully and you will 


have little difficulty in making out your 
return. 


Life Membership—a Fine 
Gift for Dad 


yw A younc Lapy recently wrote: “I am 
teaching for the first time this year, and 
Wish to start buying Dad a Life Member- 


ship in the National Education Association. ° 


Enclosed, please find a check for $10. Please 
send the emblem and certificate soon, be- 
cause Dad is going to the Atlantic City 


convention and I would like him to have 
them then.” 


StupENTs AT WiLBy HicHscHoot, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, were saddened to learn on January 27 of 
the sudden death of one of their most beloved teach- 
ers, Daisy Lord. Their grief is shared not only by 
Connecticut educators, but by a host of teachers 
thruout the nation. NEA State Director for Con- 
necticut at the time of her death, Miss Lord was 
formerly president of the Association’s Department 
of Classroom Teachers. On January 1 she had re- 
tired as president of the Classroom Division of the 
Connecticut State Teachers Association. The board 
of directors of the Connecticut State Association has 
thru resolution recorded its sense of personal and 
professional loss in Miss Lord’s passing: “Past presi- 
dent of this association, past president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, active, vigorous, 
and effective worker for public education in her 
community, state, and nation, her works will be long 
remembered.” 


























DAISY LORD 


Latin American Leaders 
To Visit the United States 


3 Tue pivision of Cultural Relations of 
the Department of State has extended in- 
vitations to thirty distinguished educa- 
tional, professional, and artistic leaders of 
the other American republics to visit the 
United States. Funds to defray the cost of 
these trips were provided in the Second 
Deficiency Act of 1940. Arrangements for 
the itineraries of the visitors are being 
worked out in cooperation with the colleges 
and universities of the United States. 


Institutes on Professional Relations 


yy Requests are coming into NEA head- 
quarters by telegraph and air-mail for rep- 
resentatives of the staff to attend Institutes 
on Professional Relations for 1941. Of the 
50 Institutes held last summer, 31 of the 
institutions intend to hold Institutes in 
1941. Twenty states were represented in 
last summer’s report, and more than a half 
dozen new states are already actively plan- 
ning such conferences for next summer. 


[ Cont. on page 94| 
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The G. Stanley Hall Room at Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, may 
well be the mecca for many who attend the Boston convention of the National 
Education Association, June 29-July 3. The photo shows the desk used by Dr. 
Hall and a large oil painting of G. Stanley Hall, one of the greatest educators of 
the past generation. 
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Alice Marble and Mary Hardwick 
will be featured with Don Budge 
and William L. Tilden in a series 
of exhibition tennis games as part 
of the program of the Atlantic 
City convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, April 
30-May 3, 1941. See page 76. 


Office of Classroom Teachers 
Department 


yy THE YEAR 1940 is an historic one in the 
annals of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, ranking in importance with 1913 
when the NEA officially recognized the 
Department as a body trying to solve its 
own special problems. November 4, 1940, 
marked the opening of the first official 
headquarters of the Department at the 
NEA building in Washington, D. C. After 
her election as president of the Department 
for 1940-41, Mary D. Barnes obtained pro- 
fessional leave for the year in order to de- 
vote full time to Department affairs. An 
article in the News Bulletin for Classroom 
Teachers for February 1941 tells about 
the new headquarters office. 


Is Your Address Correct? 


sy Dip you REcEIVE this issue of THE 
JourNaL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: 


NEW ADDRESS 


OLD ADDRESS 
Name (if changed) 


Street... 


Official Delegates 


& TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS affiliated with 
the National Education Association should 
be giving serious consideration, at this 
time, to the selection of their official dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly at 
Boston. A local association is privileged to 
send one delegate and one alternate for 
every 100 members or major fraction 
thereof (51). An association having 151 
NEA members will therefore be entitled to 
two delegates. Notices concerning creden- 
tials will be mailed in April to all groups 
whose affiliation dues ($5) are paid and 
whose NEA membership is sufficient to en- 
title them to send delegates. There are now 
1100 local affiliated groups. All 52 of the 
state and territorial associations are affili- 
ated. 


Information about the 
Atlantic City Convention 


yy Tue March Journat goes to press in ad- 
vance of the winter convention to be held 
in Atlantic City. A report of the meetings 
will appear in the April issue. 


For Teaching Civil Liberty 


sx THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
stupIEs, with the collaboration of the 
Committee on Social Studies of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, has a 
committee at work preparing classroom 
materials for teachers and pupils on civil 
liberties. A casebook summarizing land- 
marks in the development of civil liberties 
in America is being written for senior high- 
school pupils. This book and a smaller re- 
source unit for teachers are scheduled for 





i NITED STATES OP AMERICA 
SECURITY = EDUCATION) 
CONSERVATION HEALTH 


This recent U. S. 
postage stamp em- 
phasizes the impor- 


tance of education, rr 
health, conservation, 1 
and social security as = 
a part of the national is. | 
defense program. ROR Bars: 





publication this spring. Chairman of the 
committee is Phillips Bradley of Queens 
College. Other members are Rebecca Alt- 
schuler, South Philadelphia Highschool for 
Girls; Howard Anderson, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Roger Baldwin, American Civil 
Liberties Union; Merle Curti, Columbia 
University; Robert Cushman, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Erling M. Hunt, Columbia; Tyler 
Kepner, Brookline (Mass.) Highschool; 
Richard J. Purcell, Catholic University; 
Wallace Taylor, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany; Howard E. Wilson, 
Harvard University. 


AASA Yearbook Commission 


vy THE commission on Health Education 
which is preparing the 1942 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, will hold its third meeting 
May 3-5, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia. The members of the Com- 
mission have already written preliminary 
drafts of the various chapters, and the Re- 
search Division of the National Education 
Association is conducting a series of field 
studies to determine actual health proce- 
dures in the schools. [ Cont. on page A-48| 





WILLIAM PENN SCHOOL 
of Mt. Vernon, New York, has been 100 percent in NEA 


membership for twenty-one years. M. H. Clarke is principal. 
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x» « ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS * * 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 


increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 





Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, Cities, and individual 
y yor have reported 100 percent membership, 


from December 31, 1940, thru January 29, 1941, 
and have continuously enrolled in their national 
professional organization for the number of years 


indicated: 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


CALIFORNIA—Stockton, Lafayette 
Missouri—St. Joseph, Entire System 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
Cotoravo—Pueblo, Minnequo 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


nois—Rock Island, Washington Jr. High 
A, Bancroft, Capitol, Everett Jr. 
High, Hawthorne, Hayward, Whittier Jr. High, 
Willard ; 


TWENTY YEARS 


InLtnois—Elgin, Columbia; Waukegan, Waukegan 
Twp. ~~ 4. Wil 

Inp1ANA—Hammond, ilson ; 

NepraSKA—Lincoln, Belmont, Elliott, Hartley, Park, 
Randolph, Saratoga 


NINETEEN YEARS 


Catirornia—Santa Ana, Roosevelt 
Missouri—Kansas City, Scarritt = 
New Jerser—New Brunswick, Lord Stirling 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Cotorapo—Cripple Creek, 
Cripple Creek Sr. High 

NesraskA—Lincoln, Lake View, Prescott 

New York-——Binghamton, Thomas Jefferson, Horace 
Mann, Florence Nightingale, Woodrow Wilson 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Cat1rorNt1A—Oakland, Emerson 

DELAWARE—Delmar, Delmar . : 

ILtino1is—-Dundee, Dundee-Carpentersville Jr. High; 
Rock Island, Edison, Grant 

Inptana—Fort Wayne, Forest Park 

MaryLanp—Sudlersville, Sudlersville 

NesraAskA—Lincoln, Entire System 

New York—Binghamton, Thomas A. Edison, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Henry W. Longfellow, Geo. Wash- 
ington 

Oxuto—Olmsted Falls Village, Entire System ; 

PENNSYLVANIA—Steelton, East End Bldg., Hygienic 
Bldg., Major Bent Bldg. 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


CattrornrAa—Oakland, Charles Burckhalter 

DetawarE—Hollyville, Hollymount 

Ittinois—East St. Louis, Longfellow; Rock Island, 
— Jr. High; Watseka, North Side, South 
Side 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Brighton Ave. 

New York—Binghamton, Daniel S. Dickinson, East 
Jr. High, Eldredge Park, Benjamin Franklin, 
Alexander Hamilton, Health Education, Open Air 
No. 7 and No. 9, Theo. Roosevelt, West Jr. High; 
Oneida, North Broad St. 

On1o—Jackson Twp., Entire System; Lorain, Clear- 
view High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Howell 

TENNESSEE—S pringfield, High 

Wisconsin—Wauwatosa, Wilson 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


CaLirornta—Oakland, Frick Jr. High 

Connecticut—Bristol, Clarence A. Bingham 

Hawati—Hookena, Alae 

ILtinois—Shabbona, Entire System 

Kentucky—Ashland, Ashland Sr. High, Bayless, 
Cole Jr. High, Hager, Hatcher, Means 

MicuiGan—Dearborn, Salisbury, Southwestern 

New Jersey—Hightstown, Elementary; Northfield, 
Mill Road 

On10—A shtabula, Columbus Grade; 
Sheridan 

PENNSYLVANIA—Camp Hill, Camp Hill High, Nathan 
5 Schaeffer; Chester, Parkside Borough, Trainer 
Borough, Booker T. Washington; Sharon Hill, 

“ -ntire System, Bethel Central; Springfield, Central 
TAH Alpine _Dist., Entire System; Duchesne, 
Juchesne High and Elem.; Mountain Home, 


Cripple Creek Elem., 


Youngstown, 


Mountain Home; Myton, Myton; Neola, Neola; 

Roosevelt, Roosevelt Elem.; Salt Lake City, Gar- 

field; Tabiona, Tabiona High and Elem. 
Wyrominc—Cheyenne, Johnson 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


Ca.LitrorNt1Aa—Alameda, Mastick, Washington; Mo- 
desto, Franklin 

CoLtorapo—Colorado Springs, South Jr. High 

Itt1no1is—River Forest, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington 

Kentucky—Ashland, Crabbe, Wylie 

Micu1can—Dearborn, Dearborn High, Whitmore- 
Bolles 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Audubon 

Missouri—Kansas City, McCoy 

New JerseEYy—Northfield, Entire System; Vineland, 
Park and Second Sts. 

Nortu Daxota—Fargo, Emerson H. Smith 

OrEecon—Roseburg, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—North Wales, North Wales Borough 

WasuHincton—Everett, Longfellow 

Wisconsin—Whitefish Bay, Henry Clay 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


CaLtrorn1A—Santa Ana, Thomas A. Edison 

Itt1ino1s—Hillsboro, Burbank; Rock Island, Frances 
Willard 

Kansas—Merriam, Shawnee Mission Rural High 

Micu1can—Dearborn, Entire System 

Missourt—Webster Groves, Lockwood 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Senior High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Hatfield, Uatfield Boro and Twp. 

TENNESSEE—S pringfield, Junior High, Main St., 
Woodland St. 

Utan—Mt. Emmons, Altamont High, Mt. Emmons 
Elem.; Upalco, Upalco 
Vircinta—Newport News, Bankhead Magruder, 

Woodrow Wilson 


TWELVE YEARS 


Arizona—Phoenix, Phoenix Jr. College 

Ca.trornrA—Alameda, Versailles 

DELAWARE—Stanton, Stanton 

Hawatt—Hilo, Hilo Union; Kalapana, Puna, Kala- 
pana 

Itt1no1s—Bellwood, Roosevelt; River Forest, Entire 
System 

Kentucky—Ashland, Chas. Russell 

NesraskA—Lincoln, College View Sr. High, South 
College View 

New JerseY—Bridgeton, Bank St. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Arnold, Fourth Ave., 
Ave., Victoria Ave., Platoon 

Urau—Bluebell, Bluebell; Roosevelt, Roosevelt High 

Vircinta—Newport News, Thomas Jefferson 

Wash incton—Bellingham, Columbia 

Wisconsin—Edgerton, Entire System 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Arizona—Phoenix, Union High Schools 

Cat1Fornia—Alameda, Sadler; Fresno, Chester 
Rowell; Glendale, Balboa; Santa Ana, Delhi 

DELAWARE—Bear, Eden 

ILiino1s—Kenilwortk, Joseph Sears; Rock Island, 
Denkmann 

MassacHusEeTts—Greenfield, Abercrombie 

MINNEsoTA—Saint Cloud, Garfield 

Nevapa—Austin, Simpson Park 

New York—Kenmore, Lindbergh; New Rochelle, 
Daniel Webster 

Oun1to—Chillicothe, Southern 

PENNSYLVANIA—Blooming Grove, Public Schools; 
Bushkill, Bushkill High; Lackawaxen, Lacka- 
waxen Cons.; Matamoras, Public Schools; Mil- 
ford, Milford Ind., Milford Sr. High; Shohola, 
Shohola Cons. 

TENNESSEE—S pringfield, Entire System 

Vircinta—Newport News, Stonewall Jackson 


TEN YEARS 


Arizona—Gila, Gila Bend High and Elem. 

Cauirornia—Los Angeles, Annandale; 
Mound 

ILLt1no1s—Lisle, Entire System 

Massacuvusetts—Arlington, Brackett 


Leishman 





Ventura, 


Micnican—Battle Creek, Lakeview Cons. High, 
Prairie View; Dearborn, Edison 

Missouri—St. Louis, Meramec, Wilkinson 

eee —Seioen, Havelock Central, Norwood 
ar 

New York—Monticello, Entire System; Pough- 


keepsie, Christopher Columbus, Edward Elsworth, 
Geo. W. Krieger, Warring 


WaASHINGTON—S pokane, Mann 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Thirty-eighth St. 
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NINE YEARS 


Arizona—Eloy, Eloy 
Patagonia, Patagonia 

CaLirornta—Anaheim, Lincoln; Santa Ana, Hoover, 
Wilson 

Itut1no1s—Elgin, Edward H. Abbott; Freeport, East 
Side, First Ward, Henney, Jr. High, Lincoln, 
Union; Peoria, Kingman; Rock Island, Long- 
fellow, Horace Mann, Sr. High 

Maine—Portland, Cliff Island 

Missouri—I/ ndependence, Bristol; Kansas _ City, 
Lowell, Wm. Rockhill Nelson, John J. Pershing 

Nesraska—Lincoln, Havelock Sr. High 

New York—Oneonta, Mitchell St. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Ambler, Mattison Ave.; Belle Ver- 


Grammar, Eloy Jr. High; 


non, Kerr Jr. High: Berlin, Entire System; 
Cementon, Butz’s; East Greenville, East Green 
ville Borough; Fayette City, La Grange; Forest 


Grove, Wycombe Ind.; Hatboro, Hatboro Borough; 
Kulpsville, Towamencin; Narberth, Narberth; 
Norristown, Ivy Rock, Lower Providence, Whit 
pain Twp.; Red Hill, Red Hill Borough; Sonde 
ton, Chestnut St.; Stowe, West Pottsgrove Twp. 

West Vircinta—Athens, Concord Elem. Training 

Wisconstn—Milwaukee, Cass St., Girls’ Jr. Trade 
(North), Girls’ Trade and Tech. High, Green Bay 
Ave., Greenfield, Manitoba St., Morgandale, 
Mount St., 68th St., State St., 35th St., Twentieth 
St.; Wauwatosa, Hawthorne Jr. High 


EIGHT YEARS 


CaLiForNIA—Fresno, Lafayette; Santa Ana, Logan 

Cotorapo—Canon City, Garfield; Pueblo, Bessemer, 
Columbian, Edison, Lake View; Sterling, Frank- 
lin, Lincoln 

Hawaii—Hilo, Waiakea-uka 

ILtLt1no1is—Aurora, Brady; Elmwood Park, Elmwood, 
John Mills; Freeport, Center 

Massacuusetts—Beverly, McKay; Waltham, Nahum 
Hardy 

MinneEsota—Minneapolis, Penn 

Missourt—St. Louis, Harrison 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Jr. High 

New Yorxk—Elmira, Riverside 

Oun10o—Chillicothe, West Fifth St.; Venedocia, York 
Twp. Centralized 

Orecon—Portland, Woodmere 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Lincoln; 
Roosevelt; South Langhorne, South 
Telford, Telford 

Soutn Daxkota—Sious Falls, Lincoln 

TENNESSEE—K noxville, Giffin 

Utraun—Duchesne Co., Entire System; 
City, Granite Jr. High 

Wasuincton—Everett, Jefferson; 
son, Field 

West Vircinta—Culloden, Culloden 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Humboldt Park 


SEVEN YEARS 


ALaBAMA—Birmingham, Minor 

ALaska—Sitka, Sitka 

Ca.irornia—Alameda, Haight, Lincoln, Porter; 
Berkeley, Oxford; El Centro, McKinley; Fresno, 
Winchell; Oakland, Jefferson, Maxwell Park; 
Santa Ana, Lincoln 

Hawaii—Hilo, Keaukaha 

ILL1no1s—Aurora, C. M. Bardwell, Beaupre, Center, 
Indian Creek, Jr. High, Oak Park, Young; Cham- 
paign, Champaign Jr. High, Columbia, Dr. How- 
ard, Gregory, Lincoln, Marquette, Southside, 
Switzer, Willard; Mendota, Lincoln, Mendota 
Twp. High; West Harvey, Garfield; Woodstock, 
Clay St. 

Kansas—Anthony, Pleasant Valley 

Louis1ana—Loreauville, Loreauville High 

Micuican—Bay City, Wenona; Detroit, Fairbanks, 
Monnier 

Missourti—Kansas City, Blenheim, 
Maplewood, West Richmond 

New York—Batavia, Washington; 
Edison 

NortH Carotina—Durham, Lakewood 

OKLAHOMA—Okmulgee, Webster 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Gartside, Daniel W. Jef- 
feris, Larkin-Huber, Wetherill; Lewistown, Logan 
St.; Mt. Pleasant Mills, Fremont 

WasHINnGToN—Bellingham, Roeder; 
son; Seattle, Dunlap 

WEsT ViIRGINIA—Apple Grove, Sunnyside; Bridge- 
port, Bridgeport; Clarksburg, Towers; Hinton, 
Central; South Charleston, Zogg-O’ Dell 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Binner School for the Deaf, 
Fratney St., Hi-Mount Blvd., Emanuel L. Philipp 


SIX YEARS 


ALAaBAMA—Birmingham, Graymont 
Carirornia—Chula Vista, Chula Vista Union Gram- 
mar; El Modena, Lincoln; Glendale, John Mar- 








Norristown, 
Langhorne; 


Salt Lake 


Emer- 


Spokane, 





Fairmount; 


Schenectady, 


Everett, Jack- 
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shall; Los Angeles, Eagle Rock, Van Ness Ave.; 
Oakland, Anthony Chabot, Fremont Sr. High, 
Garfield Jr. High, Hawthorne, Laurel, Manzanita, 
Parker, Peralta, Redwood Heights, Sequoia, Eliza- 
beth Sherman, Webster, Whittier; Sacramento, 
El Dorado; San Pedro, Barton Hill; Santa Ana, 
Jefferson, McKinley, John Muir 

Cotorapo—Akron, Akron Sr. High, High Prairie 
Sr. High; Greeley, Cameron; Merino, Roosevelt 
High 

Inp1ANA—IJ ndianapolis, Thos. A. Edison 

Kansas—Mission, Prairie 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Loring, Morris Park 

Missour1—St. Louis, Mt. Pleasant, Peabody 

New York—Gloversville, Central, Columbia, Kings- 
boro Ave., Lexington Ave., Park St. 

Nortu DaKxota—Minot, Lincoln . 

Outo—Liberty Union, Entire System; Bremen Vil- 
lage, Entire System; East Canton, East Canton; 
Forest, Forest-Jackson Rural; Wren, Entire Sys- 
tem 

OrEGon—Milwaukee, Wichita , 

PENNSYLVANIA—Morton, Sidney Smedley; Roaring 
Branch, Roaring Branch; Tresckow, Tresckow; 
Wyalusing, Wyalusing Boro 

Trexas—Dallas, Stephen F. Austin ; 

WasHincton—Seattle, University Heights, Whit- 
tier; Spokane, Holmes, Lincoln; Tacoma, Bryant, 
Franklin, Grant, Oakland 

West VirGinta—Elkwater, Elkwater; Eskdale, Esk- 
dale; South Charleston, Central , 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Brown St., Custer High 


FIVE YEARS 


Araska—Skagway, Entire System 

Catirornta—Fresno, John C. Fremont, T. L. 
Heaton; Long Beach, Lowell; Los Angeles, Rock- 
dale; Oakland, Allendale, Fruitvale, Hamilton Jr. 
High, Horace Mann, Stonehurst; Pescadero, Pes- 
cadero Union High; Piru, Piru; Santa Ana, 
Lowell 

Cotorapo—Pueblo, Lincoln; Vernon, Vernon High 

De_tawaRrE—Hockessin, Hockessin é 

Fiorrpa—Miami, Robert E. Lee Jr. High, Shenan- 
doah Jr. High 

GeorG1a—Atlanta, Peeples Street . 

Itttnots—Bridgeport, Entire System; Des Plaines, 
Central; Monmouth, Willitts; Rockford, Nelson 

Inptana—Indianapolis, P. S. No. 37; Terre Haute, 
Booker Washington; Vincennes, Purcell 

Kentucky—Ashland, Putnam Jr. High; Benham, 
Benham High 

Lovristana—Iberia Parish, Entire System; Lake 
Charles, Grand Lake High; Romeville, Romeville 
Sr. High; Vacherie, Vacherie 

Martne—Camden, Camden High; Westbrook, Warren 

Marytanp—Elkton, Leeds; New Market, New 
Market 

Massacuusetts—Malden, Browne Elem. ae 

Micu1can—Bay City, Woodside; Detroit, Higgin- 
botham, White; Lakeview Cons. Schools, Entire 
System 

Missourt—Kansas City, Mount Washington; St. 
Joseph, Junior College, Krug Opportunity 

New Jersey—Harrisonville, Harrisonville; Irving- 
ton, Berkeley Terrace No. 9 

New York—Binghamton, Sight Saving; Eggerts- 
ville, Eggertsville; Huntington Station, Roosevelt; 
Montauk, P. S. No. 7; Poughkeepsie, Cannon 
Street 

Onto—Akron, Milroy; Malta, Malta Grade; Troy, 
Entire System 

Orecon—Ashland,. North Pinehurst 

PeENNsyLvanta—Bradford, South Bradford; Harris- 
burg, L. O. Foose Bldg., Hamilton Bldg., Open 
Air; Hummelstown, Entire System; Overton, 
Overton Twp.; Reading, Oakbrook; Shanksville, 
Stonycreek Twp. Cons. High; Shinglehouse, 
Shinglehouse; Tylersport, Salford Twp., West 








Conshohocken, West Conshohocken Boro; York 
Springs, Entire System 
Urau—Piute County, Entire System 
VirGinta—lVesthaven, Westhaven 
WasHincton—Everett, Monroe; Seattle, Maple 


Leaf: Spokane, Arlington, Bemiss, Edison, Jeffer- 
son, Logan, Madison, McKinley, Roosevelt, Sheri- 
dan, Stevens 

West Vircinta—Bluefield, Glenwood Jr. High, 
Preston; Grafton, West Grafton 

Wisconsin—M ilwaukee, Hawley Avenue 

Wyominc—Casper, Harding 


FOUR YEARS 


Ar1zona—Tolleson, Tolleson Union High 

CaLIFORNIA—Cummings, Leggett Valley; El Monte, 
Entire System; Fresno, Jackson; Los Angeles, 
Eighty-Seventh St.; Oakland, Markham; Pasa- 
dena, Grover Cleveland, Linda Vista; Sacramento, 
American Legion 

Cotorapo—Pueblo, Central 

District or CotumMsra—Washington, Bryan 

FLoripa—Miami, Morningside, Orange Glade 

Grorcia—Atlanta, Luckie St. 

Hawatt—Honolulu, Kalihi-uka; Ookala, Ookala 

Itt1no1s—Canton, McCall; Pinckneyville, Pinckney- 
ville No. 50; Rock Island, Central Jr. High, 
Lincoln 

Inprana—Danville, Central Normal College; Val- 
a. 3anta, Central, Columbia, Valparaiso Jr. 

1g 

Towa—Davenport, Sudlow 

Kansas—Arkansas City, Guthrie; Merriam, South 
Park, South Park Walker 

Kentucky—Chaplin, Chaplin Sr. High; Glendale, 
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Glendale Cons.; Nelson County, Entire System; 
Vine Grove, Vine Grove Cons. 

Loutstana—Plaucheville, Dupont High; Tangipahoa, 
Tangipahoa 

MaryLanp—Conowingo, Pilot; Elk Mills, Elk Mills 

MassacHUsETTs—Amiierst, East St. 

nae City, Irving; St. Louis County, 
-rice 

NeEBRASKA—Omaha, Miller Park, Windsor 

New Jersey—Absecon, Absecon; Glen Rock, Cen- 
tral; Hackensack, Hackensack High, Longview 
Avenue No. 7; Montclair, Bradford 

New Yorx—Gloversville, McKinley, McNab; Syra- 
cuse, Pere Lemoyne 

PENNSYLVANIA—East Greenville, Green Lane-Marl- 
boro Cons.; Freeport, Entire System; Hatboro, 
Prospectville; Highspire, Entire System; Meyers- 
dale, Entire System; New Cumberland, Fifth St., 
Manor Bldg., New Cumberland High, Seventh St.; 
Verona, Verona Borough 

Soutn CaroLtina—Gilbert, Centerville; Leesville, 
Hulon; Lexington, Charter Oak; Swansea, Macks 

Utan—ZJunction, Junction; Tooele, Tooele Central 

VeRMonT—Burlington, Elihu B. Taft; Poultney, 
Central 

Vircinta—Amonate, Baldwin; Norfolk, LaFayette 

WasuHincton—Walla Walla, Paine 

West Vircinta—Charleston, Lincoln; Huntington, 
Meadows, Peyton : 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Windlake Avenue; Monroe, 
Lincoln Jr. High 


THREE YEARS 


Aaska—Anchorage, Entire System; Kaltag, Public 
Ar1zona—Eloy, Entire System 


ArKANSAS—Greenbrier, Centerville Cons.; North 
Little Rock, Blue Hill 
CaLirornia—Copperopolis, Copperopolis Elem.; 


Glendale, Glenoaks; La Crescenta, Lincoln; La 
Verne, Bonita Union High; Los Angeles, Hyde 
Park; Oakland, Bella Vista, Luther Burbank, 
Cleveland, Cole, E. Morris Cox, Crocker High- 
lands, Durant, Edison, Grant, Bret Harte Jr. 
High, Hoover, Piedmont Ave., Santa Fe, Toler 
Heights, Westlake Jr. High; Santa Barbara, Pea- 
body; Santa Cruz, Branciforte; Turlock, Entire 
System 
CoLtorapo—Longmont, Columbine; Sopris, Lincoln 
DELAWARE—Marshalltown, Harmony; Newark, Pleas- 
ant Valley; Newport, Newport 
Hawatt—Hilo, Puumaile Home 
ItLtinots—Clinton, Clinton Community High; 
Libertyville, Central, Rockland; Rockford, Hall 
Inp1ANA—Mishawaka, Fulmer; Muncie, Jefferson 
Iowa—Sioux City, East Sr. High 
Loutstana—Amite, Shiloh; Arcadia, Arcadia Sr. 
a: Hodge, Hodge; New Orleans, McDonogh 
0. 23 
Marytanp—Salisbury, East Salisbury 
Micuican—Detroit, Dubois; Saginaw, Jones 
Minnesota—Minneapolis, Douglas 
Misstssippi—Belzoni, Four Mile Cons. 
ne City, Teachers College of Kansas 
ity 
NeBrRASKA—Omaha, Harrison 
New HampsHire—Nottingham, Gebig 
Outo—Jefferson, Lenox Centralized 
Orecon—Estacada, Estacada; Milwaukie, Jr. High; 
Roseburg, Green 
Soutn Carotina—Blythewood, Blythewood High 
TEeNNESSEE—Knozville, Belle Morris, McCampbell, 
Mountain View 
—— on Southland; San Antonio, Herff 
No. 1 
Utaun—Cedar Fort, Cedar Fort; Circleville, Circle- 
= Kimberly, Kimberly; Marysvale, Marysvale 
igh 
Vircinta—Hickory, Gertie; Norfolk, Washington- 
Gatewood; Portsmouth, Briggs 
WasuHi1ncton—Hamilton, Hamilton Grade, Hamilton 


High 
West VirGinta—Blueficld, North Side; Milton, 
Keaton; Pratt, Pratt Elem. 
Wisconstn—Madison, Marquette; Milwaukee, 


Blaine, Lee, 37th St.; Racine, Washington Elem. 


TWO YEARS 


AvasAMA—Valley Head, Valley Head High; West 
Blocton, West Blocton High 

ArKANSAS—Little Rock, Badgett 

CaLtForN1A—Coronado, Entire System; Glendale, 
Thomas Jefferson; Long Beach, Frances E. Wil- 
lard; Los Angeles, Soto St.; Oakland, Glenview, 
Tompkins; Riverside, Lincoln; Sacramento, Sierra; 
Santa Ana, Juvenile Home; Yucaipa, Yucaipa 

Cotorapo—Platner, Platner High 

Con NEcTICUT—Torrington, Wetmore 

De_tawarE—Blackbird, Blackwood No. 69; Delmar, 
Entire System; Townsend, Taylor’s Bridge No. 
66; Wilmington, Arden No. 3, Sunnybrook Cot- 
tage 

District or CotuMB1A—Washington, Tyler, Charles 


Young Platoon 
Fioripa—Miami, Allapattah Elem.; West Palm 
Blue Island, Green- 


Beach, Detention Home 
It_t1no1s—Aurora, Domeire; 
wood; Canton, John Dean; Downers Grove, P. S. 


Dist. No. 17; Evanston, College Hill; Freeport, 
Freeport Sr. High; Galena, Central, Jr. High, 
Seminary Hill; Glen Carbon, Entire System; 
Mansfield, Public; Rochelle, Rochelle Sr. High; 


Sullivan, Sullivan Twp. Sr. 
Entire System 
Inp1ana—Elkhart, Lincoln, Rice, Weston; Misha- 


High; Yorkville, 
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waka, Roosevelt; 
Washington, Jefferson 
Iowa—Clinton, Longfellow; Davenport, Special 
Kansas—Agenda, Agenda High; Eureka, Eureka: 
Hutchinson, Lakeview 
Kentucky—Ashland, Boyd County High, Cannons. 
burg; Lexington, Julius Marks Sanitorium; Ric). 
mond, Entire System : 
Lovuistana—Choudrant, 


Vincennes, St. Thomas Cons.; 


Mineral Springs; Homer, 


Homer; Ruston, Hillcrest; Vacheri yenth 
Ward; Vienna, Vienna €, Seventh 
MaryLanp—Chestertown, Fairlee; Poolesville 
Poolesville 2 
MassacuHusEetts—Bedford, Bedford Union; Malden 
Maplewood < 


MicuicAn—Dearborn, Harvard; Detroit, Marcy: 
Grand Rapids, Henry, Palmer; Royal Oak, Ben. 
jamin Franklin ; 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Standish 

Missourt—Kansas City, Rollins; Nevada City Lin- 
coln Elem.; St. Louis, Blow, Ladue, Special No. 


15 

a eae Imlay; Winnemucca, Humboldt 

1g 

New JerseEy—Cedar Grove, Cedar Grove; Hacken.- 
sack, Fairmount No. 4; Highland Park, Hamilton: 
Passaic, Grant No. 7; Trenton, Hillcrest; Vine. 
land, Oak & Main Sts. 

New York—Binghamton, Choconut Center, Calvin 
Coolidge, J. E. Rogers; Mamaroneck, Barry Ave- 
nue; Poughkeepsie, Trade 

NortH Carorina—Greensboro, Simpson St.; Mat- 
thews, Bain Cons.; Roper, Roper High 

Ou1to—Akron, Allen; Cincinnati, Linwood; Euclid 
Shore High; Shaker Heights, Fernway; Youngs. 
town, McGuffey ’ 

OxKLaHoMA—Tulsa, Pershing 

OrEcon—A storia, Svensen; Milwaukie, Ardenwald 
Bldg.; Portland, Glencoe 

PENNSyLvANIA—Honesdale, Lincoln Bldg.; Lemoyne, 
Herman Ave., Lemoyne High, Washington Heights 

Ruopve Istanp—Central Falls, Central St.; Nason- 
ville, Nasonville 

SoutH Carotina—Blythewood, Blythewood; Jami- 
son, Jamison; Norway, Two Mile; Woodford, 
Woodford 

South Daxota—Aberdeen, Adams 

Trexas—Almeda, Almeda Elem., Almeda Jr. High; 
Amarillo, Sanborn, San Jacinto; Falfurrias, Cen- 
tral Ward, New Ward 

Utaun—Grantsville, Grantsville 

Vircinta—Alexandria, Mt. Vernon High; Rich- 
mond, Binford Jr. High 

West Vircinta—Charleston, Capitol, Mercer, Taft, 
Watts; Grafton, Bluehill, First Ward, Park View, 
Rosemont, Webster; Marmet, Marmet; Reedsville, 
Reedsville; Wayne, Smith No. 25 

Wisconsin—M ilwaukee, Eugene Field, Frederick J. 
Gaenslen, Robert M. LaFollette, Steuben Junior 
High, Thirty-First St., Wisconsin Avenue; Nee- 
nah, Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt; Waukesha, 
Hadfield; West Allis, Irving 

Wyominc—Midwest, Natrona County High 


CURRENT YEAR 


ALaBAMA—Birmingham, Norwood; Pinson, Clay 
Avaska—Pelican, Lisianski Territorial 
ArKansas—Bigelow, Cross Roads 
Catirornia—Alhambra, Fremont; Baldwin Park, 
Kenmore Avenue; El Cajon, Dehesa; El Monte, 
Cherrylee, Cleminson, Potrero; Fresno, Jane 
Addams, Morris E. Dailey, Franklin, Jefferson, 
John Muir, Teilman; Glendale, Columbus, Eugene 
Field, John C. Fremont, La Crescenta, Lincoln, 
Horace Mann, Verdugo, Woodlands; Hesperia, 
Hesperia; Los Angeles, Cambria High, Office of 
the Superintendent; Oakland, Prescott Elem.; Pa- 
sadena, Altadena, Arroyo Seco, Luther Burbank, 
John C. Fremont, Roosevelt, Willard; Pomona, 
Roosevelt; Santa Barbara, San Marcos Emergency 

Cotoravo—Pueblo, Carlile 

Hawati—Hauula, Oahu, Hauula; Honolulu, Palolo; 
Kai Malino, Hookena; Kukuihaele, Kukuihaele; 
Laupahoehoe, Laupahoehoe High; Paauhau, Paau- 
hau; Waialua, Oahu, Waialua Elem.; Waipahu, 
Oahu, Waipahu Elem. 

Itt1no1s—Alton, Lincoln; DeLand, DeLand Grade; 
Harvey, Washington; Mt. Vernon, Abraham Lin- 
coln 

Inprana—Burns City, Burns City High; Edinburg, 
Entire System . 

Kansas—Salina, Hawthorne, Lincoln Jr. High, 
Lowell, Oakdale, Roosevelt Jr. High ‘ 

Kentucky—Perryville, Perryville Grade & High 

Maine—Livermore Falls—Livermore Falls Primary 

MaryLanp—Chesapeake City—Chesapeake City High 

MassacHvusetts—Boston, Art Department; Worces- 
ter, May St. Y : 

Missouri—Kansas City—J. S. Chick, Jr. Voca- 
tional, Van Horn, Yeager ; 

NesBkasKA—Lincoln, Holmes, Nurses, Supervisors 

New JersEy—Atlantic City, Indiana Avenue, New 
Jersey Avenue; Trenton, Mott F 

On1o—Bethel, Bethel Village; Lake County, Entire 
System; Lisbon, McKinley; Sugarcreek, Sugat- 
creek-Shanesville ' : 

OxtaHoma—Oklahoma City, Britton, Irving, June- 
tion, Lincoln, Longfellow, Shidler 

PENNSYLVANIA—Slickville, Sloan 

Soutu CaroLtina—Gilbert, Center; Swansea, Culler 

Texas—Greenville, Liberty No. 37 

VerMont—Poultney, Poultney Rural 

West Vircinta—Hollywood, Hollywood; 
Pleasant, Roosevelt; Richwood, Walnut St. F 

Wisconstn—Green Bay, Tank; Marinette, Office 0 
the County Superintendent; Milwaukee, Vieau 
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“HERE'S A BUDGET PLAN | | 


— THAT REALLY WORKS” 


... say delighted users 


Young homemakers 
find inspiration and 
practical help in 
this radically new 
budget calendar 


HAT an opportunity you 

have—in your classes of 
budgeting and money manage- 
ment—to help the young home- 
makers of tomorrow! Far more 
than you realize in your hands 
lies their future. We’ve been try- 
ing for ten years to help people 
involved in serious money 
problems. Out of this experience 
with thousands of families comes 
this conviction: to establish 
habits of sound handling of 
family funds we must start with 
the young married couples. We 
hope the teachers of America 
will use to the fullest their oppor- 
tunity to make the younger 
generation realize that budget- 
ing is the most important part 
of any family’s financial life. 


The secret of successful 
budgeting 


To help you in this effort we have 
prepared this radically new 
Budget Calendar. It’s a discov- 
ery so simple that we wonder 
why we didn’t think of it years 
ago. We noticed that successful 
families, and there are many of 
them, claimed they didn’t budg- 
et. So we decided to find out 
what they did do. We discovered 
their secret. That secret is con- 
tained in this new Budget Cal- 
endar. This new plan makes 
budgeting easy and simple. 






MONEY 
_ Me" \GEMENT 


a 





Couples who have already 
used the Budget Calendar are 
enthusiastic about it. ‘“The first 
budget plan I’ve found that 
really works.” ‘‘Almost too good 
to be true,” are typical com- 
ments. 


Simple to use 


The Budget Calendar gives a 
natural way to go about budget- 
ing. It is elastic yet gives com- 
plete control of funds. It requires 
no elaborate account keeping yet 
provides a permanent record of 
expenses. Best of all it helps the 
young married couple adjust their 
expenditures to buy the greatest 
satisfaction. That should be the 
real purpose of any budget. 


Copy sent free 


We are making a special effort to 
put the Budget Calendar in the 
hands of young married couples. 
We would like to send you a 
copy for your examination. We 
are sure that you will want to 
introduce it to your senior stu- 
dents and to recommend it to 
families who have trouble keep- 
ing their expenses within their 
income. Won’t you please use the 
convenient coupon today? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 288 branches in 190 cities 


Research Dept., JNE-3 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Please send me a free copy of your new Budget Calendar. 


| 
| 
919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
! 
| 
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The unmatched talents of the world’s greatest art- 
ists and the world’s greatest composers are yours 
to use in the classroom whenever you wish. 
Victor Records make them your assistants in 
the teaching of scores of subjects. As a result, 
lessons are injected with vibrant life—students 
learn faster, and with greater interest. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their 
sound equipment. 








AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


<—— NewVictor Record albums especially recommended 


for school use. Send coupon or ask your RCA 
Victor dealer for free list of other Victor Records 


INDIAN Music oF THE SouTHWEST. Album P-49. Authen- 
tic recordings by Laura C. Boulton of Apache, Navaho, 
Hopi, Pueblo, Zufii, Taos, Mohave, Pima, and Papago 
See SEES Gk ks sk ew ee ee ee 8 


American Fork Soncs. Album P-41. Poor Wayfaring 
Stranger, Springfield Mountain, Street Cries, etc. Amer- 
Sk ce ES 5 cs a 8 et ee Ke fe 


Swinc Your Partner. Album C-34. Square Dances 
oe Quateiligg, WHR GSMA. . 6c tt tt tt tt 


Musicat Americana. Album G-28. Rhapsody in Blue, 
When Day is Done, Porgy and Bess, etc. Raymond 
Paige and His Orchestra (60 instruments)... .. . 


Bayou BaLiaps oF THE LovuISsIANA PLantTatTions. Al- 
bum M-728. From “Bayou Ballads of the Louisiana 
Plantations” as collected by Mina Bernard Monroe. 
Sung by Marguerite Castellanos Taggart, Soprano. . . . 


Trademarks ‘“‘Victor” and “‘RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Camden, Nc 
Plea se 8end 


school use. 


FOR SCHOOLS 


ee Co., Ine. 
ew Jersey 


. me the fr, i 
— c ee li 
Pecial Victor Records f.. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N.J.- 
A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
In Canada: RCA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal 


















buy RCA VICTOR’ 







LIST 
PRICE 


$6.50 















2.00 






3.25 







3.50 









2.75 
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MODERN-LI 


SPELLER 
1941 Edition 


By Ayer—Oberholtzer—Woody 


The word list is taught in life-like situations, in func- 


tional activities, in content that holds 
tention. Other features are: 


1. Through informal discussion, centered on a 
theme of interest, children make sure of meaning and 
Each child has a chance to use, see, 
hear, and write new words in realistic situations. 


pronunciation. 


2. Provision for individual differences is made 
through a three-level vocabulary, creative study units, 


and thorough and systematic review. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


[ Cont. from page 94] 
Two Things Stand Like Stone: 


“y Kinpness in another’s trouble; courage 
in your own!—Bulletin of the Milwaukee 
Teachers Association. 


A Call for Volunteers 


s& Each MONTH a checklist is sent to a 
group of readers, for their appraisal of the 
current JouRNAL. You are invited to par- 
ticipate in this evaluation service. If you 
will send a letter to THE JouRNAL, indicat- 
ing that you wish to volunteer for the 
evaluation service and giving your name, 
address, and teaching position, the check- 
list will be sent you immediately, along 
with a gift copy of a Personal Growth 
Leaflet. 





Education in the Panama Canal 
Zone 

yy As THE JoURNAL goes to press, a state- 
ment for THE JourNaL’s Annual Roll Call 
comes from Ben M. Williams, superintend- 
ent, Panama Canal Zone Schools: “The 
Division of Schools, the Panama Canal, is 
planning to provide within the next twelve 
months school facilities for approximately 
double the number of white pupils now 
enrolled. To accommodate the large in- 
crease in enrolment, six new school build- 
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A challenging method : : A tested vocabulary 


3. The child develops his own technique for study 
of spelling through observation and self-activity. 


Clothbound and Workbook Editions for grades 2-8 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








FE 







Chaose 
YOUR VISUAL MATERIAL 


from tneN Library! 


WORLD’S LARGEST For more than 18 years, 





S.V.E. Picturols have 


LISTING OF been widely used by 
the child’s at- FILMSTRIPS teachers because of the 
AND excellent educational 
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ings are under construction or contem- 
plated, one for the Balboa Junior-Senior 
Highschool to cost $650,000, and five 
schools for elementary pupils. Enrolment 
in the Canal Zone Junior College evening 
classes for adults has increased from 422 
in 1939 to 660 at the present time. Com- 
mercial, scientific, and Spanish courses are 
most popular. Thru the Junior College and 
the Apprentice-Learner School, the Divi- 
sion of Schools is training workers for 
many types of work on the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad.” 


A Record of Service 


sy C. H. Oman has been re-elected unani- 
mously to the superintendency of the 
Garnett, Kansas, schools, a position he has 
held for thirty-nine years. This is his forty- 
fourth year in the Garnett schools and his 
fiftieth as a teacher. Mr. Oman has been 
a member of the NEA since 1919. 


An Interesting Proposal 


yy As AN ALTERNATIVE to the lease-lend 
bill, Merlin K. Hart, New York economist, 
proposed to the Senate foreign relations 
committee that the United States purchase 
England’s 110,000,000 square miles of 
island possessions in this hemisphere at a 
valuation of $18,000,000,000. He said this 


would pay England’s World War debt 


THE JOURNAL OF 


2” x 2” SLIDES 


value and convenience of 
these 35 mm. filmstrips. 

Where COLOR is im- 
portant, the new 2” x 2” 
Kodachrome slides, re- 
cently added to theS.V.E. 
library, now enhance in- 
terest in Art, Nature 
Study, Geography, and 
hundreds of other sub- 
jects. 

Write for literature on 


nd ° 
S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector S.V.E. Picturols, other 


Model AAA for single and double filmstrips, and the new 
frame film-strips and 2” x 2” 


Kodachrome slides! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 3NEA, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 





and leave a $10,000,000,000 credit for war 
materials. 


The NEA’s New Neighbors 


3 THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY has 
purchased as its national home a building 
across from the Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters building of the National Educa. 
tion Association and of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 


National Conference for Coopera- 
tion in School Health Education 


sx THIs CONFERENCE met at Hotel Henry 
Hudson, New York City, February 28 and 
March 1. Delegates and visitors from forty 
national organizations in health and edu- 
cation discussed problems related to child 
health. Dr. C. E. Turner, Professor of 
Biology and Public Health, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was chairman. 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


s'¢ THe aprit National Elementary Prin- 
cipal will carry a complete report of the 
Atlantic City meeting of this Department. 
This issue will also stress “fundamental 
skills” and will carry articles by Edwin H. 
Reeder, professor of education, University 
of Illinois, and Nelle Haley, director o! 
elementary education, | Cont. on p. A-50| 
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Time—tou:s spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 











Research Bulletins” 


* WHAT PEOPLE THINK ABOUT YOUTH 
AND EDUCATION 
November 1940 36 pages 










25 cents 









The American Youth Commission ar- 





ranged for this Gallup poll of public 
opinion. The results are made available 
through this bulletin. 












* STATUS OF TEACHER RETIREMENT 
January 1941 64 pages 25 cents 

















A summary of the status of state and 





Of special in- 


local retirement systems. 





terest because of current discussions of fed- 





eral social security as applying to teachers. 








Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 
100 or more copies, 3344 percent. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders, but orders not accompanied by cash will be billed with postage costs 
included. Orders for less than $1 must be accompanied by funds. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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r—- For A Better Teaching Jol———— 


@ @ @ prepare yourself for greater teaching and ad- 
ministrative responsibility by studying these important 
professional books. Mail this coupon, today, for five- 
day free examination copies of titles you check below. 


1) DUTIES OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS—Reavis & Jacob- 
son—A new, indispensable book for all administrators 
and teachers looking forward to more responsibility. 
Covers all the activities of elementary and high school 
principals. (Off press soon) 


0 A GUIDE TO GUIDANCE—Smith & Roos—This com- 
plete guidance program for the junior and senior high 
school will improve your leadership of school and com- 
munity guidance programs. $3.00 


[1] CONSTRUCTING TESTS AND GRADING IN ELE- 
MENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS—Rins- 
land—Not only shows methods, but includes over 300 
examples of objective tests useful in your work. $2.85 


[1 TEACHING HEALTH AND SAFETY IN ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES—Patty—Organizes each grade’s work, 
with sample lessons and 400 suggested materials. $2.00 


C1 RADIO IN THE CLASSROOM—A complete guide. $2.50 
1 PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


EE Yn il this coupon today! pre ale. te ane) Semen. AES NOS “ERR nm 
ee ee ee ee eee eee 14 EPO} UOdNOD SI} [TUK gee co ee ee ee ee ee eee 


$2.50 
e © 
Please print! 
For free five-day 
examination, mark N 
BATIBO... ncrcceccocccccccccnnnsccocecsccoccencsccoonccocscsccoosecocoosccosooeccooscscococeeoeee 
titles and mail 
entire coupon to ss icinsecaciinisiisaiiiiieiaieeieansiainpaaiaidpnnatiiddinalemiiaiias 
PRENTICE-HALL 
70 Sth Ave. N.Y. OR RR DETER, NR hie cinccrimsos 
V-236 { 








in “A Storm of 
Bills without your 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


s It’s bad to be caught in 
a downpour—but how it 
helps to have your um- 
brella with you. So it is 
when the bills for Doctor, 
Nurse, Hospital and all 
the other “‘extras’”’ come 
pouring in on you during 
sickness, accident or 
quarantine. 


it Costs So Little to be Safe... 
and So Much to be Sorry! 


For 42 years T.C.U. has been the tried and true friend of thou- 
sands of teachers everywhere. By fastest air mail, checks go to 
them in time of need. If you are not already under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella, by all means send this convenient coupon today. 


SEND COUPON TODAY—No Agent Will Call 


The T.C.U. employs no agents, so you will not be annoyed by 
personal calls. All facts are plainly given in writing. You will 
like the generous T.C.U. policy and especially its low cost. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 776 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
eSeeneeeeeeeeeee es FREE INFORMATION COUPON! @@ eee @@;5 


Don’t Get Caught 











: To the T.C.U., 776 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. & 
e I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. Pro- g 
a tective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the , 
5 whole story. i 
§ 5 
: I cis csc ta ell i 

t 
FOUNDED Address____---------------------------------------- ; 
a 1899 i a 
' No Agent Will Call i 


EEEE—————————————e——————————————————————ee 
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| Teach 
Printing 


Promote 
Skilled Hands 


P, rinting courses are bene- 
ficial to students in various ways: 





. They develop manual dexterity. 


They give pupils an understanding of ma- 
chines and materials used. 


They give pupils an appreciation of Print- 
ing as a fine art and the skill needed in it. 


They offer pupils an opportunity to “try 
out” their interests and aptitudes. 


ATF can supply you with everything 
you need in the finest quality equipment for the 
complete school printshop. ATF units are priced 
to fit any budget ... from the small general shop 
to the large vocational department. You can also 
take advantage of ATF’s Engineering Service, 
backed by 45 years of intensive, specialized ex- 
perience...without extra charge, of course. 


e Send fora free copy of “Vocational 
Statistics” or “Why Teach Printing?”. 


a1 Reereeee 





aS SS TO 2 8 a 2 b 
Department of Education 
200 ELMORA AVE e ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
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[Cont. from p. A-48] Saginaw, Michigan. 

Isabel Tucker, president of the Depart- 
ment, is planning outstanding programs 
for Monday and Tuesday afternoon general 
sessions, June 30 and July 1, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. The Department will hold a 
breakfast on June 30, and a banquet, July 
1. Details will appear in coming issues of 
The National Elementary Principal. 


Education and the Defense of 
American Democracy 


s& Turu THE EFForTS of Jose M. Gallardo, 
Commissioner of Education, Puerto Rico, 
10,000 copies of Education and the Defense 
of American Democracy were printed in 
Spanish and placed in the hands of teach- 
ers in Puerto Rico and distributed widely 
thru Latin America. The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission has a limited supply of 
this Spanish edition from which it will be 
glad to make copies available upon request. 


A Threat to Education 


Sy PowerFrut and vocal taxpayers’ groups 
are seizing upon the opportunity afforded 
by the present crisis to whip up citizen 
resentment against the cost of municipal 
services. They are on the sidelines at city 
council and schoolboard sessions, pressing 
their demands. Already some of them 
boast of the number of local organizations 
sponsored and guided from central offices. 

Make no mistake about it, there is a 
threat to education, and the fathers and 
mothers of children must be brought to see 
the consequences of a ruthless program of 
reduction in school support. If informed, 
they will rise to the defense of the schools 
as they have done in the past. 

Education is an established core in our 
scheme of government. Responsibility for 
it is in the state. Teachers and friends of 
education should not permit selfish inter- 
ests to squeeze the schools by taking ad- 
vantage of military or economic develop- 
ments. High taxes are bad enough, but 
depriving youth of first-rate educational 
advantage is worse—O. H. PLENzKE, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Wisconsin Education 
Association. 


NEA Membership Card 
Helps Tourist 


s'c Mrs. HARRIETT C. ESTELLE of Red Bank, 
New Jersey, after traveling thousands of 
miles down the west coast of South Amer- 
ica without mishap, was arrested as she 
stepped from her train at Rio de Janeiro. 
Her baggage was searched thoroly and her 
passports and letters of identification cast 
aside as meaningless. No identification 
seemed to suffice until the official came 


HOW TO USE MOTIO 
PICTURES AS LEADING 
VISUAL EDUCATORS Do 


Do You Know How To: 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. : 
Please send: () Free book, Filmo on the Faculty; 


() literatureon { ) Sound projectors; catalog* on 
() 


silent 
( ) educational, ( ) recreational, ( ) religious films. 
We now own (.......... emma) (......0+.00% silent) 
IOS CRTC TTT TR CCC make. 
* Free to projector owners; 25c each to others. 
ISS coca susan tal ad a veoh acs AL ev Ne Ke aeRO 
NING 5 56 55a wo. b:6 area es eG iSres-srsieeemierpewawuieininntae 































¢ Train teachers to use motion pictures? 
e Choose films; integrate with curriculum? 
e Extend your uses of motion pictures? 
¢ Select the most effective equipment? 


¢ Administer a visual education program? 
fri 


FREE BOOK 


“FILMO ON THE FACULTY” 
Answers These and Other Questions | 


you find this new 
free book interesting 
and decidedly helpful— ~<a 
whether you're using or contemplating using 
motion pictures for teaching. 

It is authentic—the methods it recommends 
were developed, tested in school practice, and 
found successful by leading visual educators. 

It is comprehensive—years of close contact 
with schools have taught the Bell & Howell 
Educational Division what problems confront 
educators who use motion pictures, and prac- 
tical solutions for these common problems 
are concisely presented. Send the coupon for 
your free copy. 






FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” 


However fine your visual education program, 
it can reach students no more effectively than 
is permitted by the perfection of your pro- 
jectors. That’s why Bell & Howell Projectors 
are so widely used in schools. Pictured is 
Filmosound “Utility,” powerful, all-purpose 
model with all wanted features, now at a 
new low price. B&H makes models for every 
school need. 


SEND FOR NEW FILM CATALOGS 
Thousands of educational, recreational, and 
religious films are available from the B&H 
Filmosound Library at moderate rentals or 
by purchase. Each type is presented in a sepa- 
rate catalog. Send coupon for your copies. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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upon her NEA membership card. “What’s 
this?” he asked. The reply, “That’s my 
membership card in the National Educa- 
tion Association,” seemed to be satisfac- 
tory, and after a few more questions the 
Wficial reported: “All her papers are in 
order and there is no cause for arrest. She 
should be released immediately.” The 
trouble was due, apparently, to mistaken 
identity. Someone had telephoned the fed- 
eral agents at Rio to arrest the person in 
seat No. 19 as she was of dubious char- 
acter! Mrs. Estelle happened to be occupy- 
ing seat No. 19. She is now telling all of 
her friends that it pays to carry one’s NEA 
membership card both at home and abroad! 


School of the Air in Alaska 


y': EverETT R. ERICKSON, NEA director for 
Alaska, reports that interior and west 
Alaska is now privileged to hear the 


“American School of the Air” programs, 
sponsored by the NEA and the CBS, and 
broadcast over KFAR in Fairbanks. 


A Disciplined People 


sy We neeED to enforce stricter discipline. 
Within the past few years we have gone 
too far in allowing our children “self- 
expression,” in fearing that if we curbed 
them in any way we might thwart the de- 
velopment of their normal personalities. 
Now I realize that I may be hopelessly old- 
fashioned and reactionary, but to my way 
of thinking, a lot of this is utter nonsense. 
I would not for the world subject a child 
to cruelty or interfere with the growth of 
his normal ego. In fact, I consider it very 
important for each child to be allowed to 
develop normally. But I believe that if he 
is taught proper discipline when he is 
young, he will not only make a better 
rounded and more useful adult, but that 
in the meantime, while he is growing up, 
he will be a more normal and a happier 
child. The strength of Hitlerism depends 
largely upon a disciplined youth. Here in 
America we have a similar source of 
strength, and we will be wise to make use 
ot it—C. C. Crirrenpen, secretary, the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, 


Raleigh. 


World Federation of Education 
Associations 


yy REPRESENTATIVES of nineteen American 
Republics and of the Dominion of Canada 
Participated in the Havana Conference of 
the WFEA, December 24-28. Three sec- 
tions participated: Commercial and Eco- 
Nomic Education, Home Economics, and 
the Handicapped Child. In her report to 
directors of the [Continued on page A-52| 


This picture contradicts a well-known fact 





It’s A WELL-KNOWN FACT that pupils aren’t so enthusiastic about 
their schoolbooks that they eat ’°em up. But here are three books 
that contradict that fact. Pupils really go after ’em! 





THE STORY OF COFFEE — Pictures, maps, 
and legends make this tale about coffee 
appeal to youthful reading appetites. 
While youngsters devour the strange 
ways of strange lands, they digest geog- 
raphy, history, agriculture, and mar- 
keting. And, for you there’s a section 
on brewing coffee. 





THE STORY OF SALMON— Your pupils will 
stuff themselves with natural history, 


AMERICAN 


230 Park Avenue, New York 


No. of Copies 
and the Story of Pineapple.” 


No. of Copies 
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CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Home Economics Dept. N-341, American Can Co, 


Please send me: .......... **The Story of Coffee”’. 


**The Story of Salmon.” 


ee 


eee meee eee eee ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 


social science, even home economics, 
when they read this 48-page, 26-illus- 
tration booklet. But it’s all sugar-coated 
with the adventure story of the salmon. 
The back of the booklet contains salmon 
recipes for you to try at home. 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS AND THE STORY OF PINE- 
appLe— 48 pages of food for thought 
about pineapples. This booklet satisfies 
children’s hunger for far-off lands with 
its 37 illustrations and sparkling de- 
scriptions that bring the colorful Islands 
to life. And you'll enjoy trying the 
pineapple dishes . . . 17 of them. 


Treat your pupils to these three books. 
They're free. So, just clip the coupon 
and mail. 


ee **The Hawaiian Islands 
No. of Copies 
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A Sound, Sensible 


READING PROGRAM 


easy to administer, economical, 


and proved highly effective! 


The 


LAIDLAW 
BASIC READERS 


By YoakaM, VEVERKA and ABNEY 


Never before has a reading program offered 
so many desirable features so easy to teach, 
at such low costs, as this comprehensive 
Laidlaw Series. It is a program that succeeds 
wherever used because pupils and teachers 
enjoy it. It provides interesting content of 
high literary quality; a speech improvement 
program; distinguished authorship; appealing 
illustrations; a teaching plan that appeals to 
teachers; a complete reading readiness pro- 
gram; scientifically controlled vocabulary; 
limited but fully adequate teaching equip- 
each a noteworthy achievement 
in itself . . . all skillfully combined into a 
complete sound, sensible reading program easy 
to administer, economical to use, and un- 


ment ..-. 





surpassed for effectiveness! 
BOOKS FOUR, 


JUST RELEASED! Five'cna sxx 


Providing a Scientific Program of 
Reading Skills for Grades 4, 5, and 6 


These new books continue the high standards 
set in the Primary series. Content is ar- 
ranged around centers of interest, such as: 
Sports, History, Beauty, Humor, Knowledge, 
Travel. From the standpoint of vocabulary 
difficulty these new readers are the most care- 
fully-graded readers yet published. They 
provide a definite program of intermediate- 
grade reading skills which all pupils should 
master in the 4th, Sth and 6th grades. 


Communicate With the Nearest Office 
For Complete Information 
and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 
770 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Santa Fe Building, Dallas 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 











[ Cont. from page A-51] World Federation, 
Vicepresident Selma M. Borchardt states: 
“The spirit of friendship, the ideals of dem- 
ocratic nations, the hope of education as a 
means for promoting peace and goodwill 
among men and among nations was ex- 
pressed in every act of this conference. It is 
hoped that the permanent results of this 
conference will serve as a practical basis 
upon which to build for all teachers thru- 
out the world when once again all are free 
and able to work with their colleagues as 
true teachers thruout the world desire.” 


Community Cooperation 


sc Tue Yonkers, New York, schools are 
placing special emphasis upon the role of 
education in national defense. Programs 
are under the management of the Yonkers 
Teachers Association, in cooperation with 
local PTA’s. At a series of conferences, 
prominent lay leaders are participating in 
the programs which include panel discus- 
sions as well as formal addresses. Colored 
lantern slides of citizenship training activi- 
ties within the schools have been presented. 
In connection with study conferences in 
which parents and other citizens are taking 
part, outlines of “Education and the De- 
fense of American Democracy” are being 
used. 


Homemaking Classes for Adults 


yc Wayne UNIVERSITY, maintained by the 
city of Detroit, is offering short-term 
courses in adult homemaking, planned for 
heads of families, and held in over fifty 
centers thruout Wayne County. Foods and 
nutrition, consumer education, home fur- 
nishing, gardening, family health, home 
management, and clothing are being con- 
sidered under experienced leaders for terms 
of eight and twelve weeks. 


NEA Joins CBS in Cultural 
Exchange 


ys A LATIN-AMERICAN NETWORK of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System has been 
formed, which will extend its operations to 
eighteen of the twenty governments to the 
South. This arrangement will be used to 
broadcast to these countries on standard 
long wave a daily one-half hour program 
of the “School of the Air of the Americas” 
in which the NEA cooperates with the 
CBS. Programs originating in all the Latin- 
American countries will also be broadcast 
over the CBS in this country. The project 
will stimulate the study of Spanish and 
Portuguese in the schools of the United 
States and the study of English in other 
nations of this hemisphere, as the possibili- 
ties develop for students in North and 
South America to share each other’s daily 
classroom work. 





Bobls-Mervriill 


Publication Date—February 15th 


OUR COUNTRY’S. 
NATIONAL PARKS 


VOLUME I 
VOLUME II 


By Irving R. Melbo, University of 
Southern California; Author of 
Our America 


For use in intermediate and junior high 
school grades. 


The complete story of our National Parks— 
the only books recently published on the sub- 
ject—written for school children, with fitting 
subject matter, style, and gradation. All chap- 
ters have been carefully read and checked for 
accuracy by National Park authorities in the 
Federal Departments and by the Superintend- 
ents themselves of the respective parks. Page 
size 7” by 10”, large type, profusely illustrated 
in modern fashion, attractive three-color covers, 

VoLUuME I—Chapters on Yellowstone, Carls- 
bad Caverns, Mammoth Cave, Wind Cave, Hot 
Springs, Platt, Acadia, Shenandoah, Great 
Smoky Mountains, Isle Royale, Grand Canyon, 
Bryce Canyon, Zion, and Mesa Verde. 


VoLuME II—Chapters on Yosemite, Sequoia, 
Kings Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Grand Teton, 
Glacier, Olympic, Mount McKinley, Lassen Vol- 
canic, Crater Lake, Mount Rainier, and Hawaii. 


List Price, each, $1.28. Net Wholesale School 
pg $0.96, f.o.b. Publisher. Order your stock 
at once. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 


Indianapolis New York City 
nt 


OUTFIT FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 
Here’s a fine new stamp outfit everyone can 
use! It contains a stamp wallet; 1000 peel- 
able stamp hinges; sheets for duplicates; newest 
style perforation gauge; efficiency watermark 
detector and glassine envelopes; and a surprise 
packet of stamps—not the usual general variety 


packet—but 3 collections:—19th century mint 
classics; attractive lot from Asia; Russia, war, 
famine and revolution, etc. If purchased singly 
this would cost you over $1.00, but we offer 
the entire Outfit for only 
TEN CENTS 

if you request a Frasek selection of higher 
quality stamps at lower prices, on approval. 
FRASEK CO. Dept. 49 White Plains, N. Y. 





BALOPTICONS 


A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 


Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 


purpose. Write for a 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Commission on Teacher Education 


Jy THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD has 
made a new grant of $125,000 to permit 
completion of the program of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the Amer- 
‘an Council on Education. The program 
consists predominately of two major proj- 
ects, the cooperative study of teacher edu- 
cation in which are associated twenty 
collegiate institutions and fourteen public- 
school systems, and the all-state program, 
which particularly concerns Georgia, Mich- 
igan, and New York. 


NEA Committees 


jr Tue Committee on Supply, Preparation, 
and Certification of Teachers, which met 
at NEA headquarters on December 14 and 
15, reviewed the manuscript of a handbook 
on procedures in making supply and de- 
mand surveys. The report will be ready for 
the Boston meeting. 

The Committee on Tax Education met 
in Washington on December 20 and 21. 
Plans were made to develop units of work 
on taxation for use in highschools, to pro- 
mote the exchange of ideas on publicity 
materials (dealing with school finance 
problems) issued by state and local groups, 
and to study in detail the unique school 
finance problems of each state and to stimu- 
late appropriate action. 

The Committee on Academic Freedom, 
which met on January 4, revised the state- 
ment of principles first issued in 1937. This 
national formulation of principles will 
serve as a background for reasonable de- 
fense of teachers who, under the tension of 
emergency conditions, may be subjected to 
pressures and persecution. Copies of the 
statement will be sent to state journals. 


St. Joseph Continues Leadership 


yy St. JosEPH, MissouRI, is the largest city 
in the nation to have maintained a 100 per- 
cent enrolment record continuously for 23 
years. Dues from her teachers recently re- 
ceived were accompanied by the following 
letter from Superintendent T. E. Dale: 
“The St. Joseph public schools again have 
100 per cent enrolment [Cont. on p. A-54] 
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“CHILDREN TREES” 


For Children to plant—their very own—100 
kinds “Junior Trees” (18” x 24”) at 25 cents 
8 =" today for our list of “Junior Trees.” 
EMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City, Michigan 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—Meritorious works of public in- 
terest on all subjects. Booklet sent free. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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Here’s a plan of car purchase just 


made to order for teachers. 

If you’re considering the purchase 
of a new car, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. Your GMAC Figuring 
Chart will come to you promptly. 

In a few minutes you can figure the 
cost of your own transaction—based 
on the amount of time you want and 
the amount you wish to pay monthly. 

On this plan you will know in ad- 
vance— before you buy—exactly what 
you pay for financing and the insur- 
ance protection for your car, which is 
included. 





Special Teachers’ Plan... And, as 
a greater convenience, if you buy on 
the GMAC Special Teachers’ Plan, 
no payments need be made during 
the summer vacation months. 

Send for the Figuring Chart today! 
Learn about the many advantages 
and low cost of the General Motors 
Instalment Plan. 

See your local General Motors 
dealer or check the ‘“‘Teachers’ Plan” 
when mailing the attached coupon. 

Available only through dealers in 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick and Cadillac cars. 




















NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 














cnions use ‘ DRATEX 
The Extra 
Value Shade 
Cloth 
Obtainable 
only in 
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ASHES sight-saving 
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OF  BEAUTIFIES 
| CLASSROOM | 


Free Samples of 
tan color for best 
inside light and 
black Dratex for 
pee darkening Vis- 

al Education Rooms. Address Dept. J-3. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. Spiceland, Ind. 
















FOR RENT OR PURCHASE 


High School Caps and 
Gowns 
College Caps, Gowns and 
Hoods 
Caps and Gowns for Eighth 
Grade or Junior High 
Graduation. 


Write for Samples and Rental 
Rates. 
Gowns for a cappella Choirs and 
Glee Clubs. Uniforms for School 
and College Bands. 


Write for Catalog 
Dept.NEA. THE C. E. WARD CO. 


Inc. 1905 
NEW LONDON OHIO 








The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone—There is 


a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


hildren and young people generally as well as 


adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum... 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 


Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant rdle, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 


Successful, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is “‘a time and place” 
for chewing gum, just as there is 


for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 


taste and good judgment com- 
bined with the desire not to offend 
others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 


thing else. 


Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, small towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real 
American ways of getting a lot of 


fun at little cost. 
Try it yourself around the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 


doing any number of other things. 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 
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National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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[Cont. from page A-53] in the NEA. You 
will find enclosed a check for $870, to pay 
dues for 435 teachers, supervisors, and 
superintendent. There are two principals 


more who hold Life Memberships.” 


To Teacher-Poets 


yy AN aNTHoLocy of poetry by teachers js 
to be published by Harbinger House, New 
York publishers. Poetry in any form or 
length may be submitted by teachers if it 
is typewritten, on one side of the paper, 
and accompanied by return postage. Send 
it to Harbinger House, 41 West 35th 
Street, New York City. 


Leaders Protest Ban 


yy More THAN 150 leading American scien- 
tists, educators, school administrators, pub- 
lishers, churchmen, government officials, 
writers, and artists have joined in a sharp 
protest against the banning of certain social 
science textbooks in Binghamton, New 
York. The protest took the form of an open 
letter addressed to Daniel J. Kelly, Bing- 
hamton superintendent of schools, com- 
mending him for the stand he had taken 
in opposing the decision of the board of 
education to remove the books from school 
shelves. The action of the board was taken 
over the objection not only of the superin- 
tendent but of the local council of parents 
and teachers. “Under other circumstances,” 
the open letter reads, “we might be tempted 
to treat the incident with silence, as a pass- 
ing aberration. But today, when the latest 
developments in the European war are 
driving many of our people into a state of 
panic in which prejudice and hatred are 
displacing the reason and tolerance essen- 
tial for the functioning of democratic in- 
stitutions, every threat, every incident of 
suppression of freedom of thought and ex- 
pression becomes a challenge to be met 
vigorously and firmly. We feel justified in 
asking whether this textbook ‘purge’ cam- 
paign is not a prelude to a large scale offen- 
sive against freedom of speech, press, and 
thought, against the right to question one 









~ CHALK * MAPS * GLOBES 


A THRILL IN MARCH! 


If you’re “choosy” about the color 
mediums you use .. . if you’d find out 
how brilliant, smooth working, and 
clean modern colored chalks can be 
here’s your chance—try Alphacolors. 
A full size box of 24 beautiful colors 
with 2 idea-packed Project Sheets sent 
postpaid for 50c in stamps or coin. 
Address Dept. JN-341. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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“A SHOW 


WHICH MAKES 
THE LISTENER 


PROUD OF 
AMERICAN 
IDEALS” 


—Robert S. Stephan 
Radio Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“Tt is the high standard,” continues 
Mr. Stephan, “of research behind 
the Cavalcade dramas plus the excel- 
lent choice in stories and the well 
produced scripts which stem from 
them that makes these broadcasts 
extremely noteworthy.” 

The Cavalcade of America began 
its sixth successful year on October 
2, 1940. Since then, it has caused 
America’s leading dramatic and radio 
critics to make comments such as: 
“Inspiring is exactly what the Cavalcade 
of America was last night.” 

—New York DAILY NEWS 


“Honors for best broadcast of the week 
g0, we think, to Cavalcade of America.” 
—Springfield, Mass. EVENING UNION 


“Cavalcade is another series which has 
aided in raising the dramatic banner.” 
—Memphis, Tenn. COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“Woollcott’s appearance on Cavalcade 
of America recently was superb.” 
—Lawrence Witte, syndicated radio critic 


A recent study of the use of radio in 
68 Philadelphia schools places the 
Cavalcade of America series ahead of 
any other single program as an edu- 
cational force! The Cavalcade is 
homework that pupils enjoy. 


CAVALCADE 
°* AMERICA 


Presented by UPIND 


RU6-U.spar.oF* 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVE. 
7:30 Eastern T. 7:30 Mountain T. 
6:30 Central T. 6:30 Pacific T. 


Selected NBC Red and Blue Network Stations 





“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 
now can be bought for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
Prices, may be obtained from Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
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aspect or another of our economic and 
political institutions and policies and to 
suggest improvements and remedies. Are 
the ‘purge’ advocates afraid of democratic 
public education? Are they raising the 
usual ‘Red herring’ in order to try to under- 
mine public confidence in our schools and 
thus win support for still further cuts in 
the educational budget?” 


A Message to Parents 


sk A LEAFLET entitled “Our Common De- 
fense, Education”—emphasizing the part 
home, church, school can play—has been 
sent by Omaha, Nebraska, teachers, into 
the homes of students along with formal 
notices and informal reports. Large posters, 
also prepared by teachers and pupils, have 
been displayed on streetcars and other pub- 
lic places. 


Schools and National Defense 


s& THE FEBRUARY 1941 issue of South Caro- 
lina Education, official publication of the 
South Carolina Education Association, is a 
“National Defense Edition,” with special 
editorials, general and specific suggestions, 
information about the flag, references on 
defense, and other material helpful to teach- 
ers. The bulletin was prepared by an SCEA 
committee on Schools and National De- 
fense. 


Widest Diffusion of Knowledge 


sv WALTER A. JEssuP, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, has made an interesting com- 
parative study of the educational systems 
of Germany, France, Great Britain, and 
the United States in the Foundation’s an- 
nual report. Of the United States Dr. Jessup 
writes: “Never in history has a nation 
adhered more tenaciously to its purpose of 
providing an education open equally to all 
of its youth. . . . The United States edu- 
cates not for the selection of an elite, but 
for the widest diffusion of understanding 
and knowledge.” He estimates that there 
are in the United States more than 1,300,- 
ooo college students, while during the last 
twenty years the British universities never 
enrolled more than 50,000 fulltime students 
in any year, and those of France never 
averaged so many as 70,000. Republican 
Germany had about 130,000 university 
students and Nazi Germany about 84,000. 


The Alcohol Problem Visualized 


yy Facruat and scientific presentation and 
popular, readable style characterize the 
g6-page book, “The Alcohol Problem Vis- 
ualized.” The book [Cont. on page A-56| 






University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 







Gain inspiration this summer by attending a 
University of California Summer Session— 
where you can study under the direction, of 
stimulating minds and play in an invigorating 
Vacationland. x An exceptionally wide choice 
of courses. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
athletics: % For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Berkeley and * Los Angeles 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO Me 
presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed clirnatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Tews: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many’special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
eV ems and aia lectures. Conferences. 





BOULDER COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. S.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
{_] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate Schoo!) 
{_]Summer Recreation Bulletin 

(_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


Summer Study.... 


MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 
playground ... More than 700 courses cover all 
fields of interest. Especial emphasis is given 
courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education . .. More than 400 educa- 
tors, many of national and international repu- 
tation — plus the University’s great library, 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 
outstanding opportunity. Two terms — the 
first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 16 and 17... 
second term, Monday, July 28. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session 
717 Administration Bldg. 


MINNESOTA 

















registration for 







Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| Cont. from p. A-55] is well illustrated by 
color designs, graphs, and drawings. It is 
adapted to junior and senior highschool 
study, adult reading, and forum discussion. 
Published by the National Forum, 417 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, the book 
sells for 75¢. 


Bearers of False Witness 


Sy THE RIGHT to criticize is an essential in 
civil liberty. But the critic is obligated to 
ascertain and to speak the truth. Institu- 
tions of democracy are endangered when 
citizens, exercising their right to criticize, 
utter false statements, whether in ignorance 
or in malice. By endangering these institu- 
tions, they become cooperators with the 
Fifth Columnists who work to destroy 
these institutions. 

I have heard some men say, “The Amer- 
ican school breeds communists. There is a 
little Red teacher in every red_ school- 
house.” Such statements are not only ut- 
terly false but are also destructive of the 
institution that above all others is most 
effective in preserving democracy. During 
the most crucial years of our history, in 
which the nation was subjected to un- 
precedented economic depression, there 
has been no significant move of the Amer- 
ican people toward revolutionary activities. 
This, I believe, is due to the fact that the 
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American school has trained a generation 
who believe in democracy. 

There is no greater tribute to the Amer- 
ican teaching staff than this—that the 
schools have created faith in democracy 
and have trained people qualified to use 
the democratic process to solve contempo- 
rary problems. Instead of condemning the 
schools, thereby furthering Fifth Columnist 
objectives, responsible men and women 
should study our schools, become ac- 
quainted with the fundamental patriotism 
present in these schools, and, then, in real 
cooperation, provide the essential backing 
necessary to the fullest service in the inter- 
est of democracy. 

I know of no more patriotic group in 
America than the teachers of the nation. 
They have served often at small salaries 
during the days of depression, bringing the 
“glory of the lighted mind” to the Amer- 
ican-citizen-to-be. They have revealed their 
patriotism in their conduct. Let us have 
necessary criticism, but let us see that our 
criticism is truthful. 

Any man who states that “the Amer- 
ican schools breed communists” is stating 
a falsehood, and in the very statement 
menaces the republic the schools seek to 
preserve.—G. BROMLEY OXNAM, resident 
bishop of the Boston Area, Methodist 
Church, in the Michigan Education Jour- 


nal, 


THE JOURNAL OF 


Colorado College “": 


Summer Session 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
June 16 to July 25, 1941 


Courses in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Natural Sci- 
ences, Mathematics, Social 
Psychology—all work credited on A.B. or A 


AFFILIATED SPECIALIZED COURSES 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 

Rocky Mountain School of Languages 
Hanya Holm’s School of the Dance 


Work, Study, Play in Rocky Mountains’ 


Enjoy famed Garden of the Gods in city’s park system, 
Cripple Creek Gold Mining District, Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas River, miles of smooth scenic mountain roads, 
hiking and bridle trails, beauties of evergreen forests and 
sparkling streams. 


C. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer Session 








At the foot 


Pikes Peak 


Sciences, History, Education, 
degrees. 













Griswold Crafts Shop 














Pikes Peak Region 











Land Grant Colleges 


yx “Feperav taws and Rulings Relating to 
Morrill and Supplementary Morrill Funds 
for Land Grant Colleges and Universities” 
is the title of Pamphlet No. g1 prepared by 
the U. S. Office of Education. The govern- 
ment will distribute $6,600,000 this year 
among 69 land grant colleges and univer- 
sities in every state, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico, which enroll a fifth of all 
students in U. S. colleges. 


The Socially Handicapped 


yy THere must be a growing recognition 
among teachers and principals that mis- 
behavior, truancy, and delinquency are not 
diseases but only the symptom pictures of 
underlying conditions in the family life, 
the school situation, or the community en- 
vironment. All conditions which will tend 
to increase the peace, satisfaction, and the 
economic and social status of the people, 
and which develop justice, honesty, indus- 
try, and good citizenship, fit into a pro 
gram for the education of socially handi- 
capped. Such a program will involve the 
application of good psychology and good 
common sense. It must make provision for 
teaching many of the truths formerly 
taught by the church and its teachers. It 
must practice the [Cont. on page A-58] 
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* 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7—SUMMER_  SESSION—August 15 
Registration Dates: July 2, 3, and 5 


Study in New York this 
Summer Amid Cultural and 
Recreational Opportunities 


N. E. A. 
DELEGATES 
include a summer 


of study at Colum- 
bia in your plans 
for the Boston con- 
vention. 


More than 475 courses for 
teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trative officers, and guidance 
officers in a variety of educational fields including ad- 
ministration, supervision and teaching on all levels 
and in all subject-matter fields. Work in special areas 
such as Music, Fine Arts, Household Arts and 
Sciences, Health and Physical Education, Education 
of the gifted and handicapped, Business Education, 
Nursing Education, Curriculum workshop. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES: Largest library on educa- 
tion in the world, laboratory demonstration school; 
low-cost residence and dining halls, facilities of a 
great university, curriculum and guidance laboratory. 
Cultural and recreational opportunities (museums, 
theaters, concerts, tours). Special conferences spon- 
sored by N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teachers 
and Department of Supervisors and Directors at Teach- 
ers College July 7 to 19. 


For complete announcement of courses of 
Summer Session or Academic Year* address 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
531 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


* 


*Academic year—September 24, 1941 to June 2, 1942. 








Completely 
Revised and 
Enlarged 

Edition 














on HEALTH EDUCATION 
'1S- : . 
un A guide for teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
and institutions for teacher training. 
bg A report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
fe, Education of the National Education Association and the 
ss American Medical Association. 
ol <q this book in its earlier editions and revisions, has been a 
h best seller” in its field. It is especially recommended as a 
the text in teacher training institutions and for summer courses 
ile, for teachers. 
“~ Cloth bound 368 pages $1.50 per copy 
rO- Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 
di copies, 25 percent; 100 or more copies, 33% percent. 
\dl- Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders but orders 
the not accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges 
4 included. 
0 
for NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ly of the United States 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Combine these Wonder Spots 
in One Grand Vacation 























v 
Your Entire Trip in Air-Conditioned Luxury 
and the Cost is Surprisingly Low 


_ This year combine four incomparable Western attractions 
into one grand vacation tour. 


Ride the famous DENVER ZEPuyR, overnight from Chicago to 
Colorado. Spend thrilling days in the heart of the Rockies. See 
Mile-High Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, Boulder and 
the alpine beauty of Estes Park. 


Then, on through the Colorado Rockies and the Feather 
River Canyon during daylight hours, to enchanting California. 


Return through the evergreen Pacific Northwest. Then visit 
glorious Glacier or Magic Yellowstone, or both. Glacier, with 
its winding trails, mountain grandeur, beautiful lakes and cozy 
chalets. Yellowstone, with its amazing geysers, mud volcanoes, 
boiling pools and awe-inspiring fall and canyon. 



























Burlington’s special low summer fares combined with attrac- 
tively priced tours and accommodations in the Parks make 
the total cost of this grand vacation surprisingly low. 


Travel independently or join a Burlington Escorted Tour with 
everything arranged in advance. Either way, Burlington gives 
you the greatest travel value. Mail coupon for illustrated 
booklet and information. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT! Take your vacation this summer and pay 
later. Check coupon for details of this convenient service. 


----~--Mail this Coupon Today... 


Burlington Travel Bureau 
Room 517, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. i) Wee 






















































je AY 7: Zs Z 
Send me free illustrated booklets, rates and infor- o—— Y 
mation about a vacation trip to California, travel- [fs __ Sp Ly ts 
ing one way via Colorado and the other via Glacier 
or Yellowstone or both. 










Burlington 
Route 







Oe eee ee 
0) Check here for special information about 
All-expense Escorted Tours 


O Check here for Travel Credit information 





JULY 7—AUGUST 15 
A Wide Range of 


Graduate and 
Undergraduate Courses 


You will attend the Boston meet- 
ing of the National Education As- 
sociation. Travel a little farther 
and you are in Maine. 


Study this Summer at Maine 
Enjoy Its Invigorating Climate 
The Cost is Moderate 


For information or Bulletin, 
write 


DR. ROY M. PETERSON, Director 
1 Stevens Hall, Orono, Maine 





mplete education for teaching 55 th 
a elementary grades, wel Year 
garten and nursery school. 
dren’s demonstration school nol 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
@ Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 

“ lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 

cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. BOX 116-C EVANSTON, ILL, 


PERFECT YOUR FRENCH 


in Hospitable French Canada! 
McGill University 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal 


June 26—August 8 


* The McGill Summer School is a long 
established School. Its courses of study 
are of university standard for under- 
graduates, teachers, and graduate stu- 
dents who are working for the McGill, 
M.A. degree; others qualified to take 
the course are welcome. Certificates 
show equivalent semester hours for 
university credit. 

Co-educational. Residence in new 
Douglas Hall. French staff. French 
alone spoken at all times. Conversation 
and practical work with the language in 
a natural French atmosphere. Fee (tui- 
tion, board and lodging), $180.00 
(Canadian). Canada welcomes Amer- 
ican visitors. 

Write today for booklet: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada 









































































[Cont. from p. A-56]| mental therapeutics 
so often used by the old family physician— 
all of which will bring a peace of heart 
that must precede any achievement in the 
mind.—The PAi Delta Kappan. 


Dates To Be Remembered 


March 6-9—Southern Conference for 
Music Education, Charlotte, N. C. 

March 15-19—North Central Music 
Education Conference, Des Moines, Iowa. 

March 29-April 2—Northwest Music 
Educators Conference, Spokane, Wash. 

April 6-9—California-Western Music 
Educators Conference, San Jose, Calif. 

April 6-12—American Conservation 
Week. Write to the Educational Conserva- 
tion Society 28-12 Forty-Third Street, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

April 14—Pan American Day, officially 
set aside by the American Republics to 
commemorate their peace, friendship, and 
solidarity. The Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., has prepared ma- 
terials for distribution which are designed 
to promote interest in the Americas and to 
facilitate the preparation of programs. 

April 16-19— Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference, Wichita, Kans. 

April 26—National Council for the 
Social Studies, a department of the NEA, 
meeting jointly with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at Milwaukee. 

April 26-May 3—Boys and Girls 
Week. Suggestions may be had from the 
Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

April 30-May 3—NEA Department 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion to meet in Atlantic City. See page 76. 

May 1-3—Eighth annual National 
Folk Festival to be held at Constitution 
Hall, Washington, D. C. For information 
write to Sarah Gertrude Knott, 1329 E 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

May 4-10—National Music Week. For 
information write to the National Music 
Week Committee, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

June 19-25—Annual meeting of the 
American Library Association in Boston. 

June 22-26—Annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
to be held in Chicago. Information may 
be obtained from the association’s head- 
quarters, 620 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

June 29-July 3—National Education 
Association to meet in Boston. See page 77. 

July 8-12—Annual Study Conference 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion to be held in Oakland, Calif. For in- 
formation write to the association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. 
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TIMELY 


WARNING 


British Documentary Film of typical 
air raid, showing destruction, defense 
and restoration. 3 Reels, Sound 


MEDITERRANEAN 
MILESTONES 


The present theater of war from Gi- 
braltar to Suez Canal. 1 Reel, Sound 


AVIATION MECHANICS 
Vocational Training Series of 16 MM. 
Silent Films, 2 reels each. 
ready are: MAKING OF AN AIR- 
PLANE FITTING and AIRPLANE 
WELDING. Others to follow shortly. 


Send for catalog of 2000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th St., Dept. A-3, New York 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
JUNE 23—AUG. 16, 1941 


All the facilities of a great University—30 min- 
utes from Chicago’s educational and recreational 
advantages. 

Graduate and undergraduate courses in: 










LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
SCIENCES LAW (June 16—Aug. 23) 
SPEECH r+ RCE 

MUSIC CIAL WOR 


(June 23—Aug. 1) SOURNALISM “ 
For Catalogue Address: 
Director, Summer Session 

260 Lunt Bldg., Evanston, III. 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Attend 


Oregon Summer Sessions 


University of Oregon, Eugene; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; Portland Summer Session; Institute of 
Coos Bay; Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Monmouth; Southern Oregon College of Edu- 
cation, Ashland; Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
La Grande. Send for announcement listing courses 
in all sessions. 


Address Director, 814A Oregon Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon 


Marine Biology, 
























UNIVERSITY | 
»o/ DENVER \ 
NN cas er fi hool % 


Serves teachers and others seeking 
inspiration and professional growth. 
Current Trends Emphasized 


Graduate and Undergraduate work in Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Librarianship, Education. 















*« 
Recreational Opportunities Unexcelled 


Enjoy week-ends in the Rockies! { 
TWO TERMS a : 
am 








June 16 to July 21 to 
July 18 


pen ( Aug. 22 

















Fees determined by 
is) courses taken 












Address Postcard Request to DEPARTMENT A, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER for complete bulletin. 
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The Heart of the Defense Program 


<A As INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS We are every 
day shaping the attitudes and conceptions 
of every boy and every girl who comes 
under our supervision. As a group we are 
wolding the future defenders of American 
democracy. If we develop in these young 
citizens an understanding and an appre- 


cation and a love for our present way of © 


life; if we instil in them an enthusiastic 
determination to function as true demo- 
cratic citizens; if we teach them to be in- 
dustrious, cooperative, honest, unselfish, 
and prayerful, we are performing a task as 
important, necessary, and patriotic as tho 
we were all in uniform performing the 
actual mechanics of military service.— 
GEORGE WATT, principal, elementary school, 


Clearfield, Utah. 


Motion Pictures in Education 


jy THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
has available a series of important new pub- 
lications on motion pictures in education. 
For information write to the Council at 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English has available a collection of dis- 
cussions of school film production entitled 
“The Motion Picture Goes to School.” It 
may be obtained for 20¢ from Hardy R. 
Finch, Highschool, Greenwich, Conn. 


ml! 







Neuf, APublica tions 


Teaching Materials on the Defense of 
Democracy—Impressed with the fact that 
many teachers need help in presenting the 
current issues involved in the defense of 
democracy, the National Committee on 
Education and Defense recently requested 
the Educational Policies Commission to 
develop teaching materials on defense. Ac- 
cordingly, representatives of eight school 
systems cooperated with the staff of the 
Commission in a two-weeks’ conference in 
Washington, during which time a practical 
working kit of teaching materials on the 
defense of democracy, consisting of six 
pamphlets, was prepared. This kit pri- 
marily is for the use of teachers and ad- 
ministrators at the junior and senior high- 
school level. The titles of the six pamphlets 
are: Our Democracy; How May We De- 
fend Democracy?; Suggestions for Teach- 
ing American History in the Present 
Emergency; The Schools, an Arsenal of 
Democracy; How You Can Strengthen 
Democracy; Documents of Democracy. 

Price, $1 per set of six pamphlets. Single 
copies of the individual pamphlets are not 
sold separately; prices for large quantity 
orders of the individual pamphlets will be 
quoted on request. [Cont. on page A-6o| 


Wheaton College 


Follow the trend to Wheaton this summer for rare blending of profitable study, Christian fellowship, 
and recreational opportunities. Credits apply toward degrees. Complete curriculum in Liberal Arts. 
Varied selection of activities including Music, Lectures, special courses, ete. Teachers, 
tors, College students, and Christian workers find stimulation and advancement. 
Inter-session starts June 16. Two four-week terms begin June 28 and July 26. Bulletin free on 
request. Address: Enock C. Dyrness, Director, Box JE 31 Wheaton College, Wheaton, Il. 
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Summer School Growing in Popularity 


Administra- } 
RISTO ET, 


: ‘ 
“CH 
REGNO Evus 








Established 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Home Office: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 
demand. Send for information. 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





New openings are being created for teachers by changing con 
ditions in 1941. We give careful attention both to experienced 
AGENCY teachers and to beginners. We have excellent openings, too, for 
specialists and administrators. We serve carefully the interests 
CHICAGO of both —, fa teachers. Early registration is an ad- 
OUR SERVICE Vantage. Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies, 
1S NATIONWIDE Address 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


TEACHERS 





1941 


Vitalized Commencement Manual 


Contains summaries of 75 high school and junior high school graduation programs presented 
by schools thruout the country in 1940; one complete script of a commencement pageant 
“The Struggle for Liberty’’; several of the best articles on graduation programs published during 
the year; a bibliography; and other materials. 


Invaluable to those planning commencement programs. 96 pages. 50c per single copy. 


Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more copies, 33 1/3 percent. Cash must accompany 
orders for less than $1. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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SUMMER SESSION. JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8 


) here nit Hoste WEST ay 2am 


In the study halls of this fully accredited American 
university you will be an intimate part of a truly cos- 





IMPORTANT 

BOOK PASSAGE NOW 

SPACE AT A PREMIUM 
~~ 


mopolitan group. Teachers and students gather here 
from the world’s four corners to enjoy courses in both 
Polynesian and Oriental cultures . . . cultures that still 
live in this “crossroads of the Pacific.” Join hands this 
summer with your neighbors from everywhere . . . for 
stimulating study in the playground of the South Seas. 


ESTIMATED COST: 
Aslittle as $300... — | . : 


including round tri 
wre rhe MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Saat Director of Summer Session, Dept. A, 
room and tuition. University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
: Please forward complete information about courses and instructors 
for your 1941 Summer Session. 


Name (Pritt) .....-.--..c-cceseeeerreeesssssersveneensenseenessovensseenenseueressvenssncsesscsoresessee 
DING sccrrcirnitmitninriiesenigeeniisinssisniiaiiaibeaniiatiainiatasediaisiaiamsaeinneR Ten 














EXTRA 
THRILLS £ 


fide the electrified 
OLYMPIAN 


WASHINGTON{ 















You get every comfort common to fine trains 
on the OLYMPIAN plus two outstanding ex- 
clusive features. First, the thrill of 656 miles 
of smokeless, sootless electrified travel through 
Montana Canyon, over the Rockies, across the 
Bitter Roots and Cascades. Second, the fresh 
air and freedom of special open observation 
cars carried in summer through a mountain 
wonderland. 


New things to see and do 

Stop off en route for a tour of Yellowstone Park 
... mighty Grand Coulee Dam... visit Spo- 
kane’s lakeland...the snowfields of Mt. 
Rainier...the forests and Pacific ocean 
beaches of the Olympic Peninsula. See units 
of Uncle Sam’s fleet in Puget Sound; explore 
the romantic watertfronts of Seattle and Tacoma, 
seaports for Alaska and the Orient. 


Free illustrated booklet 


“Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions” will 
help you plan your trip. It describes itineraries 
and shows how much you can see at low cost, 
Write today to 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 8587, Union Station, Chicago, Il. 


Ask about our Travel Credit Plan 


The MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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[ Cont. from p. A-59] Order from the Com- 
mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

> « 


The Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction is proud to present 
its Thirteenth Yearbook, Mental Health in 
the Classroom, written for all persons inter- 
ested in improving the mental health of 
children. Teachers and administrators have 
cooperated with the editors in an attempt 
to study, analyze, and describe situations 
which contribute to the development of 
happy, healthy boys and girls. Widespread 
application of the principles represented by 
the accounts may lead not only to a more 
wholesome design for living, but to a safe- 
guard for the maintenance and perpetua- 
tion of a democratic way of life. $2 per 


copy. 
> « 


Courses and Units in the Social Studies 
is Curriculum Series Number Two of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. A 
sequel to The Future of the Social Studies, 
published in 1939, it contains sixteen 
courses of study in social studies for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, each illus- 
trated with a single unit described in de- 
tail. Preliminary edition, mimeographed, 
220 pages. Price, $1.50. 


> «€ 


In the new 1940 Bulletin, Volume 6, of 
the Department of Art Education, edited 
by Clara MacGowan of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, some eighty authors have articu- 
lated the major problems and values of art 
education with a new vision of their im- 
portance. in modern education and life. 
The bulletin covers addresses of the St. 
Louis and Milwaukee conventions (“Art 
for the Child, Objectives in Elementary 
Art Education”; “Art in the Education of 
America’s Youth”; and “Studies of Art 
Education in the World”) and a section 
on “Objectives and Place of Art in the 
Secondary Curriculum.” This 352-page 
Bulletin is sold at cost, $1.50 per copy, 
postage free with cash orders. No discounts 
for extra copies. 

>» « 


The National Association of Deans of 
Women announces the publication of an 
annotated bibliography, Guide to Guid- 
ance, the third annual volume, but the first 
to be printed rather than mimeographed. 
The bibliography of 382 references, com- 
piled by Arline Ditlevson and Elizabeth C. 
Stape with the assistance of the student 
deans of Syracuse University, provides stu- 
dent personnel workers with descriptive 
annotations to the 1940 literature in their 


field. The volume, at [ Cont. on page A-63| 
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PACIFIC COAST TRIPS! 


STOP OVER ALL-EXPENSE tours 














































and 
4: 
LOUISE 


ENJOY THE THRILLS OF 
3 GAY VACATIONS IN | 


BANFF magnificent Banff Springs Hotel...golf, 
tennis, swimming, riding, hiking, fishing, dancing. 


LAKE LOUISE — glamorous Chateau at the 


edge of loveliest of glacial lakes. Bridle paths, 
swimming, tennis, climbing, motoring, dancing. 


EMERALD LAKE oF geen Chalet 


with charming informal Alpine atmosphere... 
boating, riding, hiking, climbing. 


It Costs So Little fo See So Much 


2 GLORIOUS DAYS .. . . from $36.25 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . . . from $46.00 
4 COLORFUL DAYS .. . . from $55.75 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS. . from $73.25 


Tours begin at Banff June 7 and include hotel 
accommodation and meals at Banff and Lake Louise, 
with visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain 
motoring; or in reverse direction from Field. 

Low round-trip fares to_or from Pacific Northwest 
and California via fast Canadian Pacific transcoati- 
nental, air-conditioned trains. 165-mile steamship 
cruise included on your ticket between Vancouver 
and Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 


Your Travel Dollar Goes Farther in Canada 


Ask your travel agent or nearest Canadian Pacific Office in 
NEw YorK, (344 Madison Ave.)+ BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON + ATLANTA + BUFFALO * CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + PITTSBURGH * CINCINNATI « CHICAGO, (71 E. 
Jackson Blvd.)-Sr.Louis * KANSAS CITy+ OMAHA‘ DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS * ST. PAUL * SEATTLE * PORTLAND * SAN 
FRANCISCO + Los ANGELES * MONTREAL * and rae} 
cities in U. S. and Canada... or write Manager, Ban 

Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., or Chateau Lake Louise, 

Lake Louise, Alta. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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We are pleased to announce that this 
autumn we shall put into service three 
new ships, which will make the trip 
between New York and Capetown in 
16% days, (monthly sailings) and stop 
at the principal ports of South and East 
Africa. 

These new ships will have the latest 
and most modern equipment, including 
the utmost in safety construction, and 
will have superior first class passenger 
accommodations.—All outside state- 
rooms with private bath or shower, 
and with all comforts and conveniences 


of up to date sea travel. ul L 


South and East Africa are among the 
world’s most fascinating travel lands, 
with the beautiful Cape Province, the 
Golden ‘‘Rand” near Johannesburg, 
Kimberley’s diamond mines, the Kruger 
Park animal reserve; Victoria Falls, 
Zanzibar, Nairobi, Mt. Kilimanjaro, 
the Serengetti Plains, and the colorful 
resorts of Durban and Lourenco Mar- 
ques. 


This new de luxe service will vastly en- 
hance the pleasure of voyaging to these 
romantic lands of supreme sightseeing. 
Reservations now being received for 
autumn sailings. For full information, 
see your travel agent or inquire of 


AMERICAN 


SOUTH AFRICAN LINE, INC. 


26 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 


an ily 





St. Mary Lake Many Glacier 


. i Le 





Begin your vacation thrills at 
ES: * ae 
Sy, Glorious Glacier Park 


@ THIS YEAR, put Glorious Glacier Park, Montana, in your vacation plans 
as your first ‘‘smust see.’’ Go direct on the Empire Builder, famous Great Northern 
Railway transcontinental train. You'll enjoy every mile en route and have a 
wonderful time in the park. 


At Glacier you'll be surrounded by closely-grouped, colorful mountains, 
sparkling glaciers, beautiful lakes, streams and waterfalls—all easily seen from 
open-top motor coaches, lake launches, saddle horses or scenic hiking trails. 


For your comfort and enjoyment there are picturesque hotels and chalets, 
and golf, swimming, fishing, dancing, Blackfeet Indian ceremonials. Ask your 
ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for color booklet and information, 
including all-expense tours. 
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A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 714, Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me information about a trip to 








a A a ta Route of the 
i re: eats Empire Builder 
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Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 








The 


Final closing date for each issue is 


the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. April issue closes March 5. 














AWARDS AND BUTTONS 


FOREMOST DESIGNERS OF archery medals, band 
insignia, band uniform trimmings and band competition 
awards. Send for designs and prices. Award Dept. 
V. H. Blackinton & Company, Attleboro Falls, Mass. 





STOCK DESIGN CELLULOID BUTTONS for 
Heaith Awards. St. Louis Button Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





BOOKS FOR SALE 


BARGAINS in Educational and Library Books since 
1902. Write for Catalog. COLLEGE BOOK CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


SOCIABILITY SONGS, 224 well known songs with 
words and music, human interest, pep, stunt, folk, 
patriotic, sacred, etc., ideal collection for group sing- 
ing. $1.80 per doz. postpaid, $13 per hundred not 
postpaid. Send 10¢ for sample copy. The Rodeheaver 
Hali-Mack Co., 30 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








SWEDENBORG’S ‘Heaven and Hell,’’ 600 pages, 
five cents; Swedenborg Foundation, Room 1650, 51 East 
42nd Street, New York. 





BOOKPLATES 


BOOKPLATES: REGULAR ALSO SPECIAL de- 
signs. Samples 10 cents. Heraldic, Calumet City, Ill. 








CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band Uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 


CHOIR GOWNS—For school choirs, glee clubs. We 
serve over 2500 High Schools and Colleges. Write for 
catalog. McCarthy & Simon, Inc., 7 W. 36th St., New 
York City. 





COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS—Read ‘‘The Numismatist.”’ 
Published monthly. News and feature articles on coins, 
medals and paper money. Six month trial subscription 
$1.50. Sample copy, 30c. Write for circular. Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


IF INTERESTED IN STAMP COLLECTING you 


should read ‘FAMOUS STAMPS AND THEIR 
STORIES”, the best book on the subject. 84 pages, 
1553 stamp illustrations, also contains catalog of 
““Americana.”’ 


We will send it FREE! for 10¢ mailing expenses and 
also include a fine selection of stamps ‘‘On Approval.” 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Ave., New York, Dept. 251 


SEYCHELLES, Nejd, Caymans, Manchukuo, Brunei, 
Turks Caicos, British Solomons (Cannibaland). Every- 
thing 3¢ with approvals. Viking, 130-X Clinton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DIPLOMAS 


~ DIPLOMAS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. Certificates for grades. Oval & Koster, En- 
gravers and Lithographers, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 


‘NEW PROCESS” STENCILS. All machines. 5 
quires $8.75. Single quire $2.00. ‘‘Excellograph” 
Stencil Duplicators $21.50 up. Post Card Stencil 
Printer $8.59. Illustrated list Free. Pittsburgh Type- 
writer Supply, K336 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HANDICRAFTS 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS—Pen- 
land, N. C., Weaving, Art Metal, Pottery, variety of 
other crafts. Combine vacation with study in our 
majestic mountains. 





HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE, illustrated catalog 
of over 200 books on Health, Physical Education, 
Sports, Recreation, etc. A. S. Barnes & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 67 West 44th St., New York. 
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KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


HAPPY BUILDERS PROJECT BLOCKS provide an 
elastic building material for every type of project where 
rigidity is desired. Write for literature and prices. 
APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO., Appleton, Wis. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM. Valuable 
Teachers’ Guidebook. 316 pages—detailed unit activi- 
ties, bibliographies. $1.50. Morgan-Dillon Co., 5154-E 
No. Clark, Chicago. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
UNUSUAL BOOK WANTS supplied at moderate 


prices. Prompt, painstaking, personalized service. 
Americana catalogs. CHARTEROCK, Roseland, New 
Jersey. 





PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 





INVENTORS: WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inven- 
tions, patented and unpatented. Write us if you have a 
practical, useful idea for sale. Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 105, Washington, D. C. 


SOUND FILMS 
16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. 





Free 


Catalogue. AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 

FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, etc. Feature Sound 
Films. Free—‘‘1941 Check List’’—Write: GARRISON 


FILMS, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS AND RECORDINGS. 
Erpi, Castle, and Harvard films; transcriptions and 
phonograph records) HARVARD FILM SERVICE, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


CHILD HEALTH, Training and Character Building 
films for grade and high schools and adults. Write: 
David B. Hill, Salem, Oregon. 


THIS BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENT will surely interest 
all progressive educators. Closing out a number of 
excellent 16 mm sound and silent educational films at 
very attractive prices. Send for your “SCHOOLFILMS- 
SPECIAL” Today. Please mention this publication. 
INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC., 1560 
BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


16 mm SOUND FILMS. _ Educational-recreational 
features. Free catalogue. MANSE LIBRARY, 1521 
Dana, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


BEAUTIFUL VELOUR DRAW CURTAINS, Opera 
Style, 10’ x 20’. Complete with metal track $80. Send 
Sizes, Estimate, Samples & Designs. CAMDEN, 160 
N. Wells St., Chicago. 


SUPPLIES 


CLEANING CHALKBOARDS-—Simple, easy—keeps 
boards in perfect writing condition—no washing— 
Write for information on Hygieia Chalkboard Cleaner. 
The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


TEACHING AIDS 


“KNOWING YOUR TREES” (Collingwood) 100- 
page tree identification book simply written, illustrated 
with actual photographs of 50 trees showing full tree, 
leaf, bark, flower, fruit. $1 postpaid. The American 
Forestry Association, 917 17th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D 


FREE. Complete project from TEACHER-PLANS, 
a monthly art service for teachers up to FOURTH 
GRADE. Ann Marie’s Workshop—Dept. 107, 5932 
Newburg, Chicago, Illinois. 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS—Miniature Color Reproduc- 
tions. DeLuxe Oil Finish. 25-—$1.00. Free Catalog. 
Walter Doescher, Box 723, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














COCOONS; the original $1.00 dozen including Luna, 
Io; others 50¢ dozen up. MAYNARD, 1192 Lewiston, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





THE JOURNAL OF 





NATURAL SCIENCE—No such opportunity has 
been given to teachers to obtain such a varied and pro- 
fusely illustrated body of practical nature helps as are 
appearing in CANADIAN NATURE. Each issue con- 
tains many fascinating articles and pictures--several in 
color—about birds, mammals, flowers, trees, shells, fish 
insects, geology, the skies and other facts of nature. 
Regular departments deal with blueprinting, project 
planning and suggestions for teaching. Five numbers 
yearly. 


CANADIAN NATURE is _ used in thousands of 
schools in Canada and the United States. It has been 
approved by several Departments of Education in the 
United States and in all nine Canadian provinces, 
Recommended by Girl Guides Association and Boy 
Scouts Association. 

One Year $1.00. Currency accepted. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 


CANADIAN NATURE 
177 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Canada. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE demonstration program. 
Complete with equipment, manual. Adaptable to all 
texts. Inexpensive. FREE ACTIVITY. EXPERI- 
SCIENCE, Middletown, N. Y. 





COMPLETE LINE: HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS, 
FOLK DOLL PICTURES, VOCATIONAL MONO- 
GRAPHS. All grades. FREE CATALOG. Morgan- 
Dillon Co., 5154—E No. Clark, Chicago. 








“WORLD EDUCATION,” bimonthly magazine for 
students and teachers, contains condensed articles on 
education taken from foreign and domestic magazines. 
One year $2.00 including title page and index. World 
Federation of Education Associations, Rm 602, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 





UNIFORMS 





BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and gowns, 
choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 





VACATION POSITIONS 


VACATION POSITION. We train, 
guarantee you $150 for 60 days work. Write today 
for “‘True Experience Stories.’’ No obligation. EDU- 
CATORS ASSOCIATION, Educational Distributors, 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





equip and 





WANTED—Teachers to sell and show Educational 
and Recreational Film and service to Camps, etc., dur- 
ing the summer months. 5000 reels in our library. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, Inc., 1319 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


TEACHERS wanted in spare time to represent the 
South’s famous literary magazine. Liberal commissions. 
Beautiful premiums. Free booklet. SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER, Richmond, Virginia. 


VISUAL AIDS 


LANTERN SLIDES FOR CLASSROOMS. Colored 
or plain—Rental or purchase. Making from your copy, 
our specialty. EDUCATIONAL LANTERN SLIDE 
SERVICE, 2169 Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


PROTECT YOUR MOTION PICTURE FILM. 
Use Vitafilm Process. Kunz Motion Picture Service, 
Inc., 1319 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

i tai nla Mos a BD Sieg se SS aie Diaries 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE TEACHING AIDS. 
Lists hundreds of sources of visual material including 
exhibits, booklets, maps, posters, etc. $1.00. Bruce 
Miller, Box 222, Ontario, Calif. 


Painitifec SES 1 A 


WORK-TYPE READING 
Re 5 mame Ie Ga 
ONE DOLLAR BILL WILL_ BRING Teacher s 
Handbook and 40-pupil Progress Chart in. Work Type 
Reading. Charlet Free. New-Type Curricula, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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[Cont. from p. A-60] $1 per copy, may be 

ordered from the Deans of Women, 1201 

Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
>» « 

Radio and the Classroom, a 100-page 
monograph, has been sent complimentary 
to all 1940-41 members of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. Addi- 
tional copies to members and copies to 
non-members can be secured at 75¢ per 
copy from this NEA Department. 

>» « 

To Whom May Aggrieved School Teach- 
ers Appeal? is a February 1941 report of 
the NEA Committee on Tenure. The re- 
port, based upon state statutes and court 
decisions, is planned to acquaint teachers 
and other school employees with the avail- 
able channels for making appeals. It will 
serve as an aid to legal counsel in breaking 
the ground for teachers from which point 
intensive and professional legal analyses 
can be made. Price, 25¢. 

>» « 

A series of 4-page leaflets designed to 
help highschool teachers in the integration 
of classroom subjects with safety education 
has been prepared. Titles include: So You 
Teach Art?; We English Teachers; We 
Teach General Science. 5¢ each; 6 for 25¢. 

>» « 

The 1941 Vitalized Commencement 
Manual will be helpful to sponsors of 
graduating classes in planning programs. 
This 96-page manual contains sections as 
follows: Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy; On Our Way; Interpretation Pro- 
grams; Youth and Vocations; Purposes of 
Education; Anniversary Programs; Science, 
Art, and Music; and Community History. 
It also contains a complete pageant, “The 
Struggle for Liberty.” Price, 50¢. 

>» « 


California, Georgia, Oklahoma, and 
Washington are the most recent additions 
to the list of states having minimum-salary 
laws for teachers. For information on 
teachers’ minimum-salary laws now in 
effect in twenty-four states, see State Mini- 
mum-Salary Standards for Teachers, 1940, 
prepared by the NEA Research Division. 
(Mimeo., g5p., 25¢.) 


Discounts for quantities on NEA publications: 
2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 
100 or more, 33 1/3 percent. Order from the NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
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% ‘ijimcg WASHINGTON, D. C. * 
x Sent 300 Rooms from $2.50 
* Henry B. Williams, Mgr. NO TIPPING * 
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A JASPER STOP-OVER is number one on this 
hit parade. See glorious spectacles of mighty 
glaciers and foaming torrents offered by such 
motor trips as the Columbia Icefield Drive, 
which you may extend, if you wish, to Banff 
and Lake Louise. Enjoy hiking or trail riding 
through a vast mountain world of incredible 
beauty. Fish, swim in a heated outdoor pool, 
play golf or tennis, get camera closeups of wild 
animal life. Or just loaf in the warm sunshine 
at Jasper Park Lodge, where delicious food 
and thoughtful service are yours (rates from 
$8 a day with meals). 

LOW SUMMER FARES — LIBERAL STOP-OVERS 


Call or write any Canadian National office for illus- 
trated booklets of Jasper, Canada and Alaska tours. 


Boto®... <.s. 186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo....22 N. Division St. 
Chicago. .4 §. Michigan Blvd. 
Cincinnati...206 Dixie Term. 
Detroit....1239 Wash. Blvd. 
Duluth..428 W. Superior St. 


JASPE 


NATIONAL PARK 


Kansas City.414 Fairfax Bldg. Portland, Me.....G.T.R. Sta.& 
Los Angeles.607 S. Grand Ave. San Francisco. .648 Market St. S 
Minneapolts.711 MarquetteAve. Seattle..... 1329 Fourth Ave. S 
New York....673 Fifth Ave. St. Louis..314 No. Broadway 4 
Philadelphia.1500 Chestnut St. , fn pi 
Pittsburgh ..355 Fifth Avenue Montreal, Que..360 McGill St. 


HIGH-POINT ON THE JASPER ROUTE 


of the Continental Limited is Mt. 
Robson (left) alt. 12,972, top- 
most of the Canadian Rockies. 
Mountain grandeur climaxes the 
changing panorama of rivers, 
prairies, lakes, forests and cities 
that extends between Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver—a conti- 
Ment passing in review. Service 
and cuisine aboard this air-condi- 
tioned train match the excellence 
of the modernequipment. Through 
sleeping cars between Montreal, 
Toronto, or St. Paul, Minn., and 
Jasper and Pacific Coast. Or cross 
Canada by Trans-Canada Airlines. 









The man in the 10-gallon hat will 
greet you at Jasper Station. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your 


United States dollar has extra value 

: in Canada. This year more than 
ever, a friendly welcome awaits you throughout 
the Dominion. 


GOING TO THE N.E.A. CONVENTION? 
Travel via Canada, or let us help you plan a post- 
convention tour! 


AFTER JASPER —it’s on to Vancouver or \ (ej 
Prince Rupert for the 1,000 mile cruise to *, ; 
Alaska and return, by way of the sheltered 
Inside Passage. Round trip fare on a 
Canadian National ‘‘Prince’’ Steamship, 
$105 and up, from Vancouver, Victoria @ pw 
or Seattle—to Skagway, Alaska. All out-\ ee 
side staterooms. S ¢ 










Wash., D. C..922 15th, N.W. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 7722204" 


Jasper and other principal Canadian Rockies resorts 
easily reached via Canadian National from all U.5. 
points. Also fast modern services to Pacific Coast, 
Ontario, Quebec and Maritime Vacetion Lands. 
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(Sth Annual Convention 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of the UNITED STATES | 


* BOSTON - 
June 29 to July 3, (4 


Registration, exhibits, and some preliminary official meetings will be held 







General sessions, representative assemblies, registration headquarters, 


on Saturday, June 28. The convention proper opens Sunday afternoon, 
June 29, and carries through Thursday, July 3. 


vention will plan to devote Friday, July 4, to the visitation of some of 


and exhibits will be located in the Mechanics Building which is con- 


veniently located and within easy access to all hotels as listed. Meetings Many attending the con- 


of the departments and allied groups will be arranged in halls and build- 


ings as convenient to the Mechanics Building as is possible. the historic shrines in the vicinity of Boston. 


Use the form below in applying for hotel accommodations. Be sure to give three choices of hotels and to be as specific as possible as to types of 


rooms desired, prices to be paid, and dates of occupancy. The application should be forwarded to the Housing Committee but confirmation will be made 


direct by the hotel accepting your reservation. Numbers in parentheses following names of hotels show total number of rooms in each hotel. 









































Rate per day | Rate per day for room with bath Rate per day | Rate per day for room with bath 
for room accommodating TWO persons for room accommodating TWO persons 
Hotel with bath Hotel with bath 
accommodating accommodating 
ONE person Double bed Twin beds ONE person Double bed Twin beds 
pS) eee $2.50 to $4.00 | $3.00 to $4.50 | $4.00 to $5.00 || Huntington (55)............. $2.00 to $3.00 | $2.50 to $3.50 | $3.50 to $4.50 
*Beacon Chambers (men only) ee) 3.50 to 6.00 5.00 to 6.00 5.50 to 8.00 
ee We, ee deenarancare $2.25 65:0. n3. ace seis ots a eaten mmmenament Ol Leveselemie md ate Ar So saameee scnsiaie 
Beaconsfield (200)........... Ree 5.00 NS Se 2.00 to 2.50 $3.50 3.50 to 4.00 
*Bellewue (G00).............2% 3.50 to 5.00 4.50 to 6.00 6.00 to S.00 i/*Lemox (250)...............5. 3.00 to 5.00 3.50 to 6.00 4.50 to 7.00 
eee 3.00 to 4.00 4.50 to 5.50 5.00 to 7.00 || Lincolnshire (150)........... 3.00 to 3.50 5.00 6.00 to 7.00 
are. Bree aren rie 5.00 to 6.00 6.60 to 7.00 |\*iscerme (76). .............0000 2.50 en ee eee 
errr ere 3.50 aR res ee a re 2.50 to 4.00 3.50 to 5.00 4.50 to 5.00 
Hrignams (74)... ......5...005 1.50 to 2.50 2.50 to 3.00 3.00 1! rrr 1.50 2.50 $3.00 
*Brosdway (120).........0..6. 2.00 to 2.50 3.50 4.00 SS eee 2.00 to 3.00 3.00 to 3.50 4.00 
WHrammeen (250). ........05.... 3.00 to 4.00 4.00 to 5.00 5.00 to 7.00 || Myles Standish (530)........ 3.00 to 3.50 4.00 to 5.00 5.00 
*Buckminster (100)........... 2.50 to 3.00 4.00 to 4.50 5.00 Paramount (100)............. 3.00 to 4.50 4.50 to 6.00 5.00 to 7.50 
Canterbury (136)............ 2.00 to 2.50 3.00 to 3.50 3.50 to 4.00 || Parker House (600).......... 3.50 to 5.50 5.00 to 6.50 6.00 to 9.00 
Charlesgate (175)............ ee ree 4.00 to 6.00 ||\*Peter Bent (100)............. 2.50 to 3.00 4.00 5.00 
Commander (320)............ 3.00 to 4.00 4.00 to 5.00 3.00 0 6.00 || Param (200)... ...........8.. Rs Wh cocaine arava 7.00 
ME ON CAOD) oon occ) oe ce cismee ees 3.75 4.25 Ritz-Carlton (300)............ 4.00 to 8.00 8.00 to 10.00 8.00 to 10.00 
Continental (200)............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 SO ae 2.50 and up 3.00 and up 4.00 and up 
Copley Plaza (500)........... 4.00 to 7.00 6.00 to 8.00 Tr IID o.oo scccc conan dec cwdaneese | awseweasess 5.00 to 7.00 
*Copley Square (160)..........| 3.00 to 3.50 5.00 6.00 Semmerset (900). .........65.. a errr 7.00 
Sea 3.00 4.00 to 5.00 5.00 to 6.00 || Statler (1300)............... 3.50 to 8.00 5.00 to 10.00 6.00 to 12.00 
re 3.50 6.00 6.00 *Technology Chambers (men 
Franklin Square House 7 eee cS 8 eer 3.50 
(women only) (660)........ Mee Se aces 3.00 *Touraime (300).............. 4.00 to 5.50 5.50 to 7.00 6.00 to 7.00 
os ois x AB ac eect IE Gist aveia trance, Bi -Siesuaa anions Vendome (240).............. 3.00 to 3.50 4.00 to 5.00 5.00 
Hampton Court (50).......... 2.50 to 3.50 4.00 4.50 to 6.00 || Victoria (150)................] 2.50 to 4.00 4.00 5.00 
Hemenway (240)............ 2.50 to 3.50 3.50 4.00 to 5.00 || Westminster (250)........... 2.50 to 3.00 4.00 5.00 to 6.00 
* Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 
tSuites and large rooms accommodating parties of three or four persons. 
se ee USE THIS FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS SC3O°@ee2e3e3trr"?*" 


Mr. Harry S. BaLpwin, Chairman, Room 1314, N. E. A. Housing Committee 


80 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please resetve sleeping room accommodations during the period of my attendance at the convention of the National Education Association as noted below: 
Ramah aE TG rns sscescetssnevescenhscccen acces vaiacccaneaaes URN RAT concensus gees cccos esses cccase seetonsatncascssetee BN re ORE asses scsasccas scores cc escehistc casters scoasSessarsrrsccocmenosonionein 


‘sisi teimoesleeiore Room(s) with bath for BOBE Sti Ce) NO CERAM 95 555 ct aks 9 suie eve Bie shwi alin Lo cre Su: amie emssencneeenseceataranncascea 





sisi Seesesecteec Room(s) with bath for two persons, (double bed—twin beds)—rate desired 


Tee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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“.ild’s everyday life as one of our first the way of ¥ 
r.ajor objectives and thereby lay t cause they had aq 
; foundation for the quantitative thinking ‘this Tine in scbh¢ 
cf children. If a child needs drill in order \ rigid sourses 
to better understand these relationships, grade stan 
. then this drill should. be provided, if it “70, perce 
is meaningful drill. place i in su ; ing school so early? 
Also with reading. It isn’t just com- Imshedi po hear the criticism Those pupi 
prehension and speed in reading with that suck “ideal stic ’philosophizing” has culty in 
which we should be concerned, but also _ little to do, with he situation faced bya rial 
those extremely important readigg ob- given teachey with\a particular group of 
jectives such as the plea one children who} as ics. : Goodman migk 
gets from his reagi to say, “have not been & ght to mak 
i g most of their natural enYowmentsé 
tainly the children\should pot b 
Each teacher’s duty Wt all titges is té 
that each child in her’ harge Ynakeg 


Penal institutions in this country 
Ost of the inmates do not have even ; 
sixth-grade education. Could theirs 
rary of interest in subjects they could 
yorof terand the repeated fgg 7 

Hid have no have had anything ta 









































le dren’s heads would be to throw . . 


Ss, 


Spectator” or whatever the problem\be- ‘MCHMp public off 
ould we offer to this fore the class happened to be “out of the and secondary oi : 
ertainly we have no right to window,” Mrs. Goodman to the con ua jon ofits trace 


TRANSPARENT a 


SCOTCH 4.AcTAPE 
Seals uithonid Wailer / 


Try this simple new way to doa MENDS: Books and sheet music . . . window 


shades .. . transparent materials . . . maps. 



















; al- 
curriculum in 








7 hundred-and-one classroom and HOLDS: Papers to blackboards. . . scrapbook 
office tasks—mending, sealing clippings oes snapshots in albums. . . posters 
. and bulletins. 
. ” holding—with Scotch Tape. SEALS: Packages ..bulky envelopes...labels 
Then you will understand and covers to bottles. 
why thousands are saying, “I UTILITY DISPENSER, 
al just can’t get along without it!” WITH 300 INCH ROLL 


- “his magic tape, made of 5c 
. heavy weight Dupont Cello- COMPLETE 


rhane, is fully transparent and 
's tightly with a touch of 
a » hand...no moistening re- 
qvared ... no messy fingers. 

At your dealer’s... or fill 


ata and mail the coupon. sii hy Te ~U { ir : ; : ‘ ms ft re eeerarrennen et ene ner ne 


eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





AT YOUR DEALER'S OR SEND COUPON BELOW ame 


~~ Dp =~ 





MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
DEPT. NEA 31 SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a 300 inch roll of Scotch Tape in 
the new utility dispenser, for which I enclose 25 cents. 










City 
Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING ‘4 MFG. COMPANY 
Under one or more of following U. S. Pat. Nos. 1779588, 1856986, 








1814132, 1895978, 1959413, 1954805, 2156380. Re. Nos. 18742, 19128 
Canadian Manufacturers and Distributors,  Copr. 1939, Mina. 
Canadian Durex Abrasives, Ltd., Toronto. Mining & Mfg. Co. 
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WITH JANE AND PAUL \ WITH DORIS AND BILLY 


NEW PRIMARY READERS 


The new Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, are the simplest and most attractive science 
readers for the first, second, and third grades. 






















Primarily science texts, these books meet every essential standard of a basal reader. The 
text of the first reader is in verse and rhyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors from 
actual photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the page present important science 
concepts, with a touch of humor. 

Although the Rainbow Readers were published only a year ago they are used in thousands 
of schools all over the country. Already seven states which have uniform adoptions, Kentucky, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Nevada, and Oklahoma, have adopted the 
Rainbow Readers. 


The Quinlan Readers, a basal series for the primary grades, have by their beauty, good 
sense, and interest won immediate success throughout the country. AQ serial story runs through 
the books from beginning to end with the feature character Winky, whose adventures supply 
the incentive to read. 

Lessons in safety, health, social studies, science, art, manual arts, phonics, music, thrift, 
honesty, democracy have been deftly woven into the series. 

Although published only recently, the Quinlan Readers are used in thousands of schools 
throughout every state in the Union. Seven states which have uniform adoptions, Georgia, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, have adopted the readers 
entire or in part, the first six having chosen the complete series. A recent basal adoption of the 
entire series is for the city of Washington. f 

Adventures with Winky, reading activity books, have been prepared for the entire primary 
unit. These reading activity books will be found a great improvement over the traditional 
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